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Vulgarities of English Jewellery Design. 





meen i il; improvement in 

#1) taste which has 
taken place of late 
years in regard to a 
considerable class of 
articles of every-day 
use is undeniable. 
In furniture, for in- 
stance, we can see 
in the shop-windows 
of various leading manufacturers collections 
of furniture much of which is not only in- 
offensive from an esthetic point of view, but 
even highly commendable; and a certain 
kind of very dreadful designs which were 
well known a quarter of a century since are 
hardly any longer to be found. In textiles, 
there has been an even more marked advance, 
and it is possible for any one, in a good shop, 
to find really beautiful examples of textile 
patterns for curtains, portiéres, &c. Carpets 
have not quite kept pace with curtains; and 
waill-papers, which a few years ago showed a 
remarkable impulse in the direction of 
artistic design, seem lately, to borrow an 
expression from a recent comedy, to have 
“impulsed the other way,’ and are nothing 
like so good as they were a few years ago. 
Still, the general improvement in artistic 
taste in the furnishing and decoration of 
houses is a gratifying fact which one must 
thankfully recognise. 

It is strange that, with this decided im- 
provement in regard to design in things of a 
partially utilitarian character, there does not 
appear to be the slightest improvement in 
taste in a class of articles which one would 
have thought would have been among the 
very first to be influenced by an artistic 
revival, those namely, which consist of per- 
sonal ornaments executed in the precious 
metals and in precious stones. In this class 
of production, above all others, one might 
have expected to find almost the earliest 
development of improved taste in design. 
The objects included in it are not made for 
practical purposes; they are entirely un- 
hampered by utilitarian considerations ; they 
are supposed to be worn as ornaments to 
the wearer and for the sake of their beauty, 
and they are made of the most costly, beauti- 

















ful, and (as far as the metal is concerned) the 
most ductile materials. Yet it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that bad taste and vulgarity are 
to-day as rampant in this class of work as 
they were a quarter of a century ago in fur- 
niture and carpets. No perception of good 
taste or refinement and suitability in design 
appears to have reached the producers or the 
purchasers of jewellery in this country, 
although the purchasers of it should be 
obviously among the class who have had 
the most opportunity of cultivating and 
indulging a better taste. We have before us 
a number of illustrated advertisements of 
jewellery design, cut during the last few 
months from the pages of journals which 
circulate chiefly among the upper classes of 
English society, and put forth by well-known 
firms; and as each of these firms naturally 
endeavours to advertise what it believes to 
be most attractive to the majority of its 
purchasers, we may take these advertisements 
also as a pretty sure indication of the 
prevalent taste of the public who are 
appealed to; and a very melancholy 
spectacle they make, considered in that 
light. 

To appreciate the depths to which we have 
sunk in this class of ornamental work, the 
reader should pay a visit first to such a place 
as the gold room of the British Museum, or 
some of the cases of Greek and Etruscan 
ornament at South Kensington, and consider 
the qualities which characterise these beauti- 
ful remnants of the jeweller’s work of anti- 
quity. He will find the bracelets, earrings, and 
other ornaments of antique art distinguished 
by their exquisitely minute finish, by the use of 
gold not in heavy lumps but in thinly beaten- 
out surfaces or in delicately-modelled pen- 
dants; he will find they display a re- 
markable grace and variety of what may 
be called abstract ornamental design, beauty 
of line and proportion, piquant fancy, on 
a very small and delicate scale; and what- 
ever their nature, they have one charac- 
teristic in common—they are all beauti- 
ful and decorative in effect: they are 
things made not for mere show or display of 
wealth, but as ornaments, as things of beauty, 
and obviously the main effort of their makers 
was that they should really be so. Especially 


will he observe that there is littie or nothing | 





of merely imitative work in the best antique 
jewellery; there are Greek pendants that. 
look as delicate and graceful and fragile as 
flowers, but they are not imitations of flowers ; 
if they may have a flower-like form some- 
times, it is only a distantly conventionalised 
imitation, the idea of a flower converted into 
gold; still less will be found that resource of 
a designer without ideas or refinement, the 
miniature imitation of artificial articles, a 
piece of vulgarity of which a Greek artist of 
the best period could not, we imagine, have 
conceived the possibility. 

When we come to look at the collection of’ 
our modern jewellers’ designs, as adver- 
tised to catch the eyes of their customers, the 
first thing that seems to strike us is the 
absolute want of beauty in the whole col- 
lection. Apparently modern personal orna- 
ments are not designed for beauty or for real. 
adornment at all; they are designed for the 
sake of wearing scmething which is made of 
a costly material, in order to show that the 
wearer can afford it. They are nearly all 
imitative of something, in many cases of the 
most common or unmeaning objects; where 
they are not imitative they usually consist 
of mere lumps of gold representing so much 
bullion value, with a precious stone inserted 
not with any regard to design, but merely to- 
enhance the pecuniary value of the articles, 
to show that Mr. Goldmore’s wife or 
daughter can afford not only a_ thick 
bar of gold round her wrist, but can 
also afford to have a diamond stuck in it. 
Although, as we have said, imitative design 
in this kind of work, even of flowers, is bad, 
yet in the modern jewellers’ advertisements 
imitative flowers and sprays are really among 
the least objectionable things we can find. 
They show no thought, no design, it is true, 
but some of them have at least the quite ex- 
ceptional merit that their forms are not ugly in 
themselves. Fig. 1 (see next page) represents 
one of these. As will be seen, there is no real 
“design” in it at all; it is not even a good 
representation of a spray; its merit in the 
maker’s, and we presume in the purchaser’s 
eyes, is simply that it is composed of bril- 
liants and costs £5/., and that )ou can have a 
sinilar thing up to 2007. It has just the 
redeeming merit that it is mot ugly and that 
is allthat can be saidforit. The spray shown 
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in fig. 2 has not even this redeeming quality ; it 
is @ rude and bad imitation of a sprig with 
ragged and broken lines, such as render it 





¥ig. 1.—Brilliant Diamond Flower and Spray Brooch, 
£55. Other designs from £30 to £200. 


still more unfit for realistic imitation as 
“ornament.” Fig. 3 is of a better grade, and 
shows some attempt at decorative design in 
the arrangement of the leaves, though this is 
spoiled by the realistic treatment of the roots 
of the stalks, 
which have, 
moreover, no 
proper _or- 
ganic con- 
mexion with 
the hoop 
which forms < 
the backbone 
of the brace- 
let. This want of organic connexion between 
the various parts, as we shall see, isa constant 
characteristic of what is called “ design” in 
our modern jewellery. In the meantime we 
may note that out of several hundred adver- 
tisement illustrations of jewellery, those shown 











in fig. 1 and fig.3 are two of the best and 
most inoffensive that we could find. 
Imi‘ations of anything so good as a spray 
of foliage are, in fact, quite in the minority. 
The bulk of the designs before us may be 
grouped under three heads: (1) Very com- 
monplace forms which are not exactly imita- 
tive, but are totally wanting in beauty or 
interest, mere bullion, with no pretence at 
design; (2) miniature imitations of utensils 
of different kinds; (3) what may be called 
sensational subjects which apparently are en- 
tirely governed by the fashion of the moment. 
An example of the first is the gold bracelet 
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with a diamond in it, fig. 4, simply a ring of 
bullion, as before observed, with a precious 
stone to increase its money value; or the 
“curb” bracelet, fig. 5, suitable in a sense, as 
it illustrates the ductile character of gold, 
but totally destitute of thought or design; or 
the hoop bracelet, fig.6, with precious stones 
stuck into little squares in it. Why should 
any woman wear these things,except for the 
mere vulgar pleasure of displaying so much 
gold on her person? ‘They are not beauti- 





ful, or refined, or piquant, or anything what- 
ever but lumps of precious metal. Look 
again at this “solid gold brooch,” fig. 7; 
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merely four links put together without design 
of any kind. Or look at the “ designs” for 
“ ventlemen’s gold alberts,” as they are called, 
figs.8 to 13. These are harmless, it must be 
said to their credit, but utterly commonplace ; 
they contain no decorative idea, nothing to 
distinguish them from fifty other chains of 
the same type; if they were made of steel no 
one would care to have them; they are only 


so many links, their sole recommendation is 
that the links 


Ly are made of 
gold. There is 
something a 
little better in 
the “ gold fancy 
knot brooch,” 
fig. 14; it repre- 
sents the ductility of gold and gives a little 
play of line, and has nothing of bad taste 
about it. The same may be said for the 
“ gold twist bangle,” fig. 15; it is better than 
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Fig. 15. 


a mere hoop of gold, as it is in keeping with 
the ductile character of the metal, and has 
some play of line and light on it, though this 
also can hardly be called “ design.” 

When we come to the second class, those 
which consist of imitations of utensils, it is 
difficult to know either where to begin or 
where to stop, so numerous and various are 
the jewellers’ vulgarities of this type. Of 
course the designs suggestive of sporting 
associations are the most numerous and 
among the worst. Inasmuch as we have a 
great sympathy with the English love of field 
sports, and believe it to be one of the most 
important influences towards preserving and 
developing English manliness and hardiness 
of character, it is a kind of grief to be obliged 
to confess that the taste of sporting men seems 
to be of the very worst, judging from the 
things which are made in order to attract them ; 
and that of their wives and daughters still 
worse. Cannot a man have a good reputa- 
tion across country, 
or be an accom- 
plished driver, with- 
out wearing shirt- 
links made of a 
.  hunting-crop and a 
_ draw-bar (fig. 16)? 
Such a taste might 
be suitable enough 
for a_ professional 
coachman or huntsman; it is surely 
beneath a gentleman. Or must a lady who 
rides well to fhounds needs emphasise her 
taste by wearing a brooch consisting of a 








ridiculous medley of a horse-shoe, a horn, a 
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whip, and a fox’s mask (fig.17)? ‘This kind 
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of imitation in gold of objects 
of utility is the most vulgar 
and inartistic kind of ornament 
there is. It is a form which 
demands no thought whatever 
on the part of the designer; 
{O. not even in the putting together 
of the materials; there is no 
effort to weave them into one 
design in any way which would 
excite interest by its ingenuity or 
gracefulness; they are merely 
stuck together anyhow and as 
if mechanically unconnected. 
There is a redeeming quality 

: ' in work of this kind when the 
imitative elements in it are put together 
with anything like design and regard for 
coherence, as in the bracelet with horse- 
shoe, fig. 18; the use of the horseshoe for an 
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ornament is a vulgarity, but in this case the 
thing is at all events designed with a certain 
coherence, the horseshoe forming the link 
around which the two loops of the bracelet 
are clasped. This good point is entirely lost 
in such an example as fig. 19, where there 






are two horse-shoes (by way of being twice as 
“horsey ” as in the other case), which merely 
cross each other, so that there is no appear- 
ance whatever of cohesion in the design. 
Still worse in this respect is the “ Pearl shoe 
and horn brooch,” fig. 20, where the horse- 


shoe, studded with pearls, is merely stuck 
across the horn, with no constructive con- 
nexion at all. It would be impossible to 
imagine anything in worse taste than 
this, in every respect, as an_ article 
for a lady’s wear; it is “fast” in its 
associations, it is a mere. imitation 
of objects which have no beauty as orna- 
ments, and they are put together without 
design or contrivance of any kind. It repre- 
sents the very depth of bad taste and artistic 
vulgarity. The recently-revived popularity of 
the “ royal and ancient” game of golf must 
also, of course, have its illustrations at the 
hands of the jewellers, and we have “the 
new golf jewellery,” than which nothing 
could be worse in constructive design. Look 
at fig. 21, for instance, in which the clubs 

>. (we regret we are not 
up in golf nomencla- 
ture) are crossed and 
balls put in at the 
angles without any 
pretence at design or 
coherence, merely look- 
ing like a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms; 
or at the brooch, fig. 
22, which is even worse 





sane Gold and in this respect. As far 
Platinum Pin, desi ee 
with whole \, as design, contrivance, 
Pearl Balls. % and good taste are con- 


‘cerned, nothing could 
be worse than these; they are simply, 
from an artist’s point of view, con- 





Best Gold and Platinum Brooch, 
with whole Pearl Ball. 


temptible, and ought to be sod from a 
lady’s or gentleman's point of view; but 
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unfortunately it has been laid down in our 
social ethies that it is vulgar for an English 
gentleman to have special tastes in regard to 
architecture, furniture, or adornments. We 
do heartily wish that the English gentleman, 
and still more the English lady, could be con- 
verted to the perception that bad art is vulgar, 
in personal adornments as well as in every- 
thing else. If that conversion could once be 
brought about, jewellers would have to give 
a little more thought to what they are about, 
and we should see an end to this absurd dis- 
play and advertising of miniature gold whip- 
stocks and horseshoes and golf-clubs and 
even buckles (fig. 23), and an attempt made 
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at something like original design and in- 
trinsic beauty in works of this kind, which 
might present such a variety of charm and 
fancy, and which at present for the most part 
are little better than children’s toys made in 
costly materials. 

The want of constructive coherence in design 
is shown in others besides the imitative 
examples. It seems to be considered suffi- 


cient that one portion of the design touches 
another; the idea that one portion ought to 
have a constructive relation to the rest, to 
appear to grow out of it and be part of the 
same design, is quite lost sight of. Thus, in 
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fig. 24, the central circle or boss has no con- 
nexion whatever in design with the arms of 
the hoop; the latter clumsily abut against it 
with no evidence of design at all. The same 
with the watch bracelet, fig. 25; the joining 
of the hoop with the watch is most clumsily 
carried out, a mere muddle of lines with no 
force or meaning, and the watch looks as if 
it would slip out of the hoop, instead of being 
apart of it and safely kept in it. Fig. 26, 
one of the few tolerable examples from 
our collection, will help to illustrate our 
meaning; this is a simple affair,"and not 
very recondite in idea, but it is in good 
taste and is consistent in its constructive 
design, and does not look as if the slightest 
touch would send it to pieces. Look again at 
the horse-shoe in fig. 27, just stuck on, or 
looking as if it 
were meant to 
slide round the 
g==> hoop; or at the 
in every sense 
ridiculous com- 
bination of a 
leaves, fig. 28, 
have been to 





horse-shoe and mistletoe 
where the aim seems to 
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make the two objects appear as uncon- 
nected as possible, as if ome were acci- 
dentally thrown on the other. Such a thing 
as this represents the absolute negation of 
“ design,” not to speak of the silly unmeaning 
character of the idea. ‘“ Design” means the 
production of something which does not 
appear matter of accident, in which each part 
is inwound with and is an integral portion of 
the whole; and no such word can be applied 
to the mere throwing together of heteroge- 
neous details that have no relation to one 
another. 

As to the third class of so-called designs, 
which consist of mere fancies dictated by 
passing fashion, the present tendency of 
such fancies was suggested in the title of a 
recent story in a magazine, “ Three Birds on 
a Stile”; the story turning on the supposed 
theft of a brooch of that description. What 


the present taste is capable of in this way 
may be indicated by such a monstrosity as is 
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shown in fig. 29, frequently advertised 
in a certain ladies’ newspaper. What is the 
point, or meaning, or beauty, of making an 
ornament out of a chicken and a broken egg- 
shell (unless it is to insinuate that the girl 
who wears it is only just “ out”) it would be 
difficult to say; it is sufficient for the 
jeweller and his public that the bird is of 
diamonds and the egg of enamel, and all 
demands of taste and art are answered. 
Among other absurd fashions at present 
appears to be the idea that the “ merry- 
thought” bone in a fowl is a_ peculiarly 
suitable object for treatment in jewellery, 
and we find quite a string of varia- 
tions on this idea—a _  wmerrythought 
with on it (fig. 


a chicken perched 





The New Merrythought Brooch, with 
Gold Chick, 50s.; with Pearl Chick, 75s. 
ome, Complete in Egg Case. .,, 


30), with an “egg case,” please observe, 
to keep up the association of ideas; and the 
solid gold safety-pin merrythought brooch 
(fig. 31), and again the combination of the 
merrythought with 

hawthorn leaves 
ss and “real coral” 
3/ berries (fig. 32). 
- = We presume the 
defence of this absurdity is that it is symbolical, 
but the symbolism here is a mere pun on & 
«fo, @m~q popular name for a bone; 

"= 4 Wl and though symbolism may 
AM:\ be expressed, and very 
A/S%\ gracefully expressed, in 
“Ws| jewellery, it is an absolute 
AW fi] condition, from the artistic 
MN point of; view, that it should 
be expressed through de- 
tails beautiful in them- 
selves as decoration, and 
that the suggestion should 
: be based on poetic fancy, 
, not on a foolish pun. 

Among the other fancies of the day is 
one for miniature representations of violins 
and guitars as brooches; no better than 
the horse-shoe and whip-handle, perhaps 
worse in one sense, as the object imitated is 
much less simple in its parts and lines, and 
& miniature resemblance of ‘it at once 
suggests the idea of fragility. Another 
is what is called the “bar of music brooch” 
(fig. 33); this can hardly be called decorative, 
but it might have a certain point and interest 
if the few notes engraved were a salient 














phrase from some great composition. It is 
only too characteristic of this country that 
the “bar” engraved is not only no known 
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phrase, but is an absolutely unmelodious 
and almost ungrammatical passage. But that 
is of no consequence so long as the notes are 
inlaid in some costly material; meaning or 
decorative effect alike go for nothing, the 
point is to have an expensive oddity which 
represents one of the last and newest 
fashions. 

The absurdities of which we have repro- 
duced illustrations are only a small selection 
from a number of similar things that are 
before us; and so far from “ vulgarities” 
being the exception in modern English jewel- 
lery, they are the rule; the exception is to 
find anything that is tolerable. Among the 
large number of advertisements from which 
we have selected these examples, it is the 
positive fact that there is not one thing to be 
found which is in a high sense artistic, or 
which a lady who knew what artistic design 
in jewellery really meant would find an 
pleasure in wearing. There are a small 
minority of designs that are tolerable, and are 
inoffensive in taste, and that is the best that 
can be said. A glance over the stock on the 
counters of leading jewellers will show that 
their advertisements are a pretty fair repre- 
sentation of what they have to offer, as 
indeed one might expect. The things adver- 
tised are the kind of things most in demand, 
and therefore kept in readiness. 

Why is it that there is this general con- 
sensus of bad taste in what should be so 
charming an art as jewellery, when there is a 
manifest improvement in such things as furni- 
ture and textiles? The public must be partly 
to blame; what is supplied is presumably 
what they want; and it is rather melancholy 
to conclude, as we apparently must, that 
artistic taste seems to be, to a certain extent, 
worse in proportion to the possession of 
wealth ; and that the people who can afford 
much jewellery are those who have the worst 
taste. But probably a more potent cause of 
the low artistic state of our jewellery is the 
purely commercial spirit in which it is pro- 
duced. The men who deal in it mostly know 
nothing of art or of design; they know the 
difference between pure and impure gold, and 
the precise commercial value of any particular 
diamond or cat’s-eye or other stone. But 
they know and care for nothing more, and if 
a customer expresses a wish for something 
with' more design in it, they really do not 
know what he means or what kind of thing to 
show him; and the artisan who makes the 
thing is never seen by the purchaser, and 
works simply to order. This has not been 
altogether the case in regard to such things 
as furniture, textiles, and wall-papers. A very 
large influence has probably radiated from the 
firm of W. Morris & Co., who have to a great 
extent educated their customers into likin 
good things. There might be a great field for 
a really artistic jeweller who would do the 
same for jewellery design, and would regard 
his workmen as artists and not merely as 
machines to produce what is wanted for the 
counter. In the meantime we advise those 
who wish to have jewellery that is worth 
wearing and paying for, for its beauty and 
not merely for its bullion value, to get an 
artist to design it for them and get it 
executed specially. At present there is 
nothing good to be got otherwise. 
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PopuLAR LECTURES AT THE RoyYAL VICTORIA 
HALL, WATERLOO-BRIDGE-ROAD.—The — following 
are the arrangements for lectures during October :— 
Oct. 6, Professor T. Hudson Beare, on “The 
Steam-engine,” with experiments; Oct. 13, Rev. 
Canon Browne, B.D., on ‘*The Invasion of 
England and the Battle of Hastings,” with illustra- 
tions from the Bayeux tapestry ; Oct. 20, Mr. J. R. 
Green, on ‘‘ Flowers and their Helpers”; Oct. 27, 
the Rev. E. Hill, on ‘‘ The Channel Islands.” All 
these lectures will be illustrated with dissolving views. 
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NOTES. 

Bitnae l is high time that London should 
% wey, be making up its mind where to 
je. x go for its future water-supply ; 

=iea5 for, while all fresh investigation 
seems to point to a supply from a distant 
collecting-ground as the probable ultimate 
course, the large provincial towns are one 
after another taking up some of the best 
available collecting-grounds of the country. 
Birmingham, as we have already men- 
tioned, is now proposing to follow the ex- 
ample of Liverpool, and to go to Wales for a 
supply. Each new undertaking of this kind, 
in the southern part of the kingdom at all 
events, makes the eo worse or more 
costly for London. First come, first served. 
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HE International Art Exhibition at 
Berlin was closed on the 20th inst., after 
having been open for four and a half months, 
and the English exhibitors will soon have 
their works returned. In referring for the 
last time to the English work exhibited in 
the Architectural Section, it will be to state 
that our German contemporaries * have at 
last managed to publish some critical articles 
on the Exhibition, and have in these articles 
taken notice of our architects’ exhibits. The 
official building gazette,—the Centralblatt der 
Bauverwaltung,—in its criticism last month, 
recognises the originality and independence 
shown in the English designs, and lauds the 
draughtsmanship ; but, with the true patriot- 
ism of an oflicial and dependent journal, it 
cannot omit to hint that the Germans are 
more skilled in the rendering of their 
drawings,—an opinion which is by no means 
endorsed by the unprejudiced architects 
of the country. The Deutsche Bauzeitung, 
in its number of the 16th inst., treats of the 
various exhibits more in detail, but refrains 
from actual description or criticism; it com- 
mends the efforts made by the Royal Insti- 
stute of British Architects in the collection 
of the exhibits, and complains of the bad and 
illogical hanging, but points out that plans 
are generally missing in the English depart- 
ment. After praising the independence shown 
in design, it proceeds to make some flattering 
remarks on the draughtsmanship shown, not 
however omitting to take notice of the fact 
that the same Bae eset hand can be 
recognised in several of the best sheets sup- 
posed to be by different authors. There is 
but little doubt that English architectural 
design, and perhaps more especially the 
superior draughtsmanship, have startled the 
German members of the profession, some of 
whom, however, are loath to own that they 
have been beaten. 





TTENTION should be drawn here to 
the excellent and sensible letter 
written by Major Keith in the Times of 
Saturday last (in connexion with a corre- 
spondence which has been going ‘on in that 
journal under the heading “ Local Mu- 
seums”) on the subject of Indian Art. 
Major Keith, when he held a position on the 
Archeological Survey of India, did a great 
deal to promote and encourage modern Indian 
art among the natives, and it was ‘under his 
superintendence and by his encouragement 
that native workmen executed the fine and 
rich gateway of the Indian Court which was 
such @ prominent attraction at the Colonial 
Exhibition at South Kensington. Major 
Keith in his letter desires to draw attention 
to the great mischief that is being done to 
modern Indian art by the craze for Indian 
reproductions now set up in England. He 
says :— 

‘*Many of us owe a debt of gratitude to South 
Kensington Museum, and recognise in it one of the 
greatest educational levers in the world. But no 
honest man can say that its Indian section is likely 
to solve the Indian art industry difficulty. 

It has induced many to visit India and admire its 
monuments and arts, but it is also responsible for 
the enormous and increasing reproduction of the so- 
called Indian art that isgoing on in England, and 





* Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung, August 15, p. 319. 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, September 16, p. 449. 





so taking bread out of the mouths of the Agra and 
Benares workmen. 

Let us be honest ; machine imitations do not fall 
within the category of Indian art. If European 
workmen can surpass the efforts of Orientals, why 
do they imitate them ? To our men are wanting 
the imagination no less than the patient hands and 
unwearied labour. No amovnt of chemicals will 
substitute the bleaching virtues of the Indian 
stream. 

The proper theatre to revive Indian art is in 
India itself, and not at South Kensington. As 
Mrs. Manning says in her “ Medizva) India,” 
natives must be brought again to understand their 
own gifts. It is the people of India that we 
require first to interest, not ourown countrymen. 

‘l'owards this end a series of local museums, fed 
by a central institution at Agra, would -be of 
immense service, and in the opinion of many they 
are more entitled to Government support than the 
Indian section at South Kensington.” 


The tendency of the educated Indians, as of 
the educated Japanese, at the present day, 
is to Europeanise themselves, and to contemn 
their own arts and costume. However much 
one may regret this on some grounds, it is 
impossible to prevent it. But we have reason 
to love that there is still a large middle and 
lower class native population who could and 
would carry on the native arts of the 
country according to the old traditions, if 
they received encouragement and opportunity 
to do so. Surely it would be wiser and better 
to assist this native development than to 
“ South-Kensingtonise ” all India. 





7 ee week the owner of certain premises 
at Limehouse was summoned at the 
Thames police-court by the Limehouse Dis- 
trict Board of Works, under the Nuisances 
Removal Act, for permitting overcrowding 
whereby the health of the inmates might be 
endangered. It appeared that the premises 
were in the occupation of the London Congre- 
gational Union, who rent the premises as a 
free shelter for outcasts. Mr. George Har- 
lock, sanitary inspector, stated that between 
twelve and one on the morning of August 19 
he visited No. 313, Burdett-road. There 
were four floors, all of which were used as a 
free shelter for outcasts. He counted 384 
persons there. The sanitary arrangements 
were of the most primitive description. There 
was only cubic space sufficient for 1173 
persons,—thut is to say, not half enough. 
He went there on other occasions and found 
overcrowding. Dr. Rogers also gave evidence, 
in which he pointed out the great danger to 
health from the herding of so many people 
together, and the liability to propagate typhus 
fever. For the defence, Mr. Edward Wilson 
Gates, superintendent of the philanthropic 
work of the London Congregational Union, 
said their only object was to do good. The 
lease of the present place, which was only a 
temporary shelter, would expire on October 
24. The magistrate (Mr. Montagu Williams) 
said if he was compelled to make an order 
against overcrowding, he hoped the public 
would come forward and help to get more 
commodious premises. As the lease would 
expire on October 24 he should adjourn the 
case until October 25. Concerning the 
remises in question, we happen to have at 
feed an illustrated circular sent out some 
little time ago by the late owner of the pre- 
mises, a Mr. Walter Austin, whose “ philan- 
thropic” enterprise did not succeed. We use 
the quotation marks because reference was 
made in the case referred to to the “ philan- 
thropic work” of the present owners of the 
premises. It is certainly a curious misuse of 
the word philanthropy to apply it to the 
crowding together of human beings to such an 
extent that they cannot but poison each other. 
The naively illustrated circular to which we 
have referred gives some idea of the reckless 
overcrowding and aggregation of human 
beings which is, we fear, too often practised 
under the plea of charity. A gentleman of 
very wide official experience in such matters 
writes to us as follows on this case :— 


‘So far as my experience of common lodging- 
houses and Poor-law institutions goes, there is 
nothing approaching such gross overcrowding as is 
described,—overcrowding, too, of a dangerous 
character in many ways; and it seems to me 








matter for extreme regret that a Metropolitan 
police-court magistrate should have failed in such 
a case to give the Sanitary Authority reasonable 
encouragement in doing its obvious duty. The 
circumstance of early expiry of lease might fairly 
afford reason for the course adopted by the magis- 
trate for adjourning the case, but his remarks 
made during the hearing of the case may lead to. 
the supposition that overcrowding is permissible, 
and may be encouraged under the name of charity, 
when in reality it is actually harming those whom 
the “‘ charity ” is intended to benefit. It seems to 
me a case of mistaken or erroneous charity as the 
Home is now administered, and the laws as to 
common lodging-houses and overcrowding ought to 
be followed as nearly as circumstanees will admit 
in these charitable institutions as well as elsewhere.” 


We fully concur in the remarks of our corre- 
spondent. 





HE recent International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography, held in 
London, seems to have attracted a great deal 
of attention in France, if we may judge from 
the way in which its proceedings have been 
and are being recorded and commented upon 
in the French newspapers, even in those of’ 
the provinces. The paper read by M. Bouhon, 
and reported in the Builder for August 29 
(p. 163), and the one which we print this 
week by Mr. James Lemon, a well-known 
English sanitary engineer, may perhaps come 
as revelations to non-observant travellers. 
But bad as things are, there are signs that the 
French Governmental and local authorities are: 
likely to devote more attention to sanitary 
matters in the near future. Readers of 
French journals during the past year cannot 
but have noticed the frequent mention of 
outbreaks of typhoid fever in the barracks 
occupied by many regiments. The Phare d3 
Dunkerque and other influential journals 
published in the North of France have lately 
contained some excellent articles from the 
pen of M. Gustave Simon, who in one headed 
“ L’Hygiéne comme en Angleterre” (appear- 
ing in the Phare for September 18), calls for 
more attention to be paid to sanitary matters. 
Quoting English statistics of expenditure on 
sanitary works, and the beneficial results cf 
such expenditure in reducing the death-rate, 
he says :— 

‘*Les dépenses constituent donc une véritable 
prime d’assurance contre la maladie et contre ia 
mort. C’est en envisageant, sous cet aspect pratique, 
les bienfaits de l’hygiene, que le gouvernement, les 
municipalités, les particuliers n’ont pas hésité a 
donner de l’argent pour se garantir. Si nous sui- 
vions cet exemple, nous sauverions chaque anne 
130,000 existences. Quel capital humain nous gas- 
pillons! Et ceux que nous sauverions, ce sont les 
adultes, c’est-a-dire les hommes dans la force de 
’Age, la partie la plus solide de notre armée. Nous 

arlons de patriotisme ; mais le voila le patriotisme. 
Rous parlons de la défense nationale, la voila la 
défense nationale. Nous parlons de la puissance 
d’une nation, c’est 14 qu’elle réside.” 


In an article published in the same journal 
two days earlier, viz., on September 16, M. 
Gustave Simon shows the absolute need 
which exists for more attention to be paid to 
water supply, and describes, we fear with 
only too much truth, the dangers that attend 
the drinking of water in French towns, unless 
it has been not only filtered, but boiled. 





Ree HOBHOUSE'’S letter, published in 
the Times of this week, on the subject 


of the garden in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, puts the 


case of those who desire to see this open 
space properly utilised: in a very clear and 


comprehensive form. But there can be no 


doubt that the most practical way of ending 
the discussions and correspondence which 
from time to time take place on this subject, 
and what is more important, of obtaining & 
free open space for the inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood, would be for the County 
Council next session to introduce a Bill for 
the purpose of making the garden of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields free to the public. Of course, com- 
pensation would have to be paid to any 
person having a right to the use of the 
garden ; but as it would be mecessary to 
prove some damage, it is obvious that 
the amount payable as compensation 
would be very small. For, all the buildings 
around being of purely business eharacter, 
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the value of the garden to the owners and 
occupiers of these premises is practically 
infinitesimal. Apropos of Lincoln’s- inn- 
fields, it may be well to point out, not for the 
first time, the pressing need of improving the 
approach at the south-west corner of the 
Fields to King’s College Hospital and the 
Law Courts, and, likewise, of making an 
approach to the Fields from Holborn, at the 
north-west corner. These improvements 
could be made for a comparatively small 
cost, and would add greatly to the public 
convenience. Considering its size and busi- 
mess importance, nothing can be much worse 
then the approaches to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
which have become of greater value since the 
erection of the new Law Courts. 





PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH, in a letter 
which we print in another column, calls 
attention to the new Classes in Architecture 
which it is proposed to open at University 
College, London ; and Professor Beare, of the 
Engineering Laboratory of the same College, 
sends us the syllabus of evening lectures and 
laboratory work inthe Engineering Department 
of the College. The syllabus of the latter 
includes:—A. A course of ten demonstra- 
tions on the Strength of Materials and allied 
subjects, to be given on Friday evenings from 
8 to 9.30 p.m., under the supervision of the 
Professor, and commencing on Friday, Octo- 
ber 16; B. A course of ten demonstrations 
on the Testing of Steam and Gas Engines, 
Boilers, &c., to be given on Friday evenings 
from 8 to 9.30 p.m., commencing on Friday, 
January 15, 1892; and C. A course of eight 
popular lectures on the Strength of Materials, 
by Professor Beare, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., on 
Friday evenings from 8 to 9 p.m., commencing 
on Friday, May 6. The fees for these courses 
are merely nominal, and the number of 
students for each course of demonstrations'is 
limited to twenty. Professor Beare informs 
us that his idea and wish is to reach young 
men engaged during the day in offices as 
pupils, draughtsmen, &c., who may not have 
had an opportunity of attending technical 
classes, and who may now be anxious to 
‘make up any deficiencies in their education. 





ie an article which we printed on September 

20 last year, we gave a short account of 
Bruce Castle and the Manor, Tottenham. 
The property, being about twenty acres in 
extent, was at that time placed in the market 
for building purposes. Meanwhile, efforts 
have been made to secure the ground as an 
open space, for which,—strange to say in 
respect of a widely-extending suburban district, 
—the need is already felt by the more than 
100,000 inhabitants. A memorial to that intent 
was lately presented to the Tottenham Local 
Board, who have appointed a committee to 
enter into negotiations for purchase with 
Mr. Joshua Pedley, who, as we read in an 
evening contemporary, bought the property, 
at auction, fourteen years ago. 





F Rabtolenngaes property, whose situation, not 

many years hence, might be like to that 
of Bruce Castle, has, for a while at any rate, 
been preserved intact. On the left-hand side 
of the footpath which leads from New West 
End, Finchley-road, into Platt’s-lane, Child’s 
Hill, stands the Kidderpore Hall estate, that 
was lately offered for conversion into building 
plots. We understand, however, that the house, 
together with its grounds of about 3 acres, 
has been secured for Westfield College,—the 
“Girton,” so to speak, of “ University,” in 
Gower-street. The new buildings, of red 
brick, stand out conspicuously on the yet 
open slope of the hill. These, we read, have 
been erected after Mr. Falconer Macdonald’s 
designs, for fifty women-students and a resi- 
dent staff ; they comprise class-rooms, labora- 
“ory, dining-hall, &c. Westfield College, 
founded about ten years ago, removed hither 
last July from Maresfield-gardens, West 
Hampstead. The Hall itself, to which they 
are joined, is in a very different style, having 
been built, after the Classic mode, some 
eighty years ago. In the hollow, now 





traversed by a new roadway, lying south- 
eastwards of the path we speak of, ran, in 
times gone by, a little brook down to a pond 
at West End—being one of the many sources 


of the West Bourne. 
A FORTNIGHT ago we printed, after 
some hesitation, a letter signed “ Resi- 
dent” about a “ death-trap” at St. Albans, 
(page 214) implying that the exits from the 
cathedral were so arranged as to be very 
dangerous in the case of a panic, and giving 
some facts as to their construction, which, as 
the writer was a surveyor, we presumed he 
had ascertained. Next week “ Resident” 
wrote to correct his statement that the outer 
doors were only 3 ft. 9 in. wide, as they are 
4ft. 9in. This week he sends us a letter 
which he wishes us to print under his own 
name, T. Foster Woodman, withdrawing 
nearly all he has said, and desiring to apolo- 
gise to ourselves, "our readers, Lord Grim- 
thorpe, and the world in general for having 
made statements which are contrary to fact. 
We have had enough of his letters, and con- 
tent ‘ourselves with telling our readers that 
the statements made in his first letter appear, 
by his own confession, to have been made in 
a most reckless manner, and that what he de- 
scribed as a temporary screen which might be 
crushed in by the crowd in a panic, he now 
gays is a strong permanent inner porch of 
oak posts 6 in. thick sunk into the flags, with 
doors opening outwards, and fixed to the 
west wall “in a way that no human power 
could move!” It is difficult to know what 
to believe from a writer who thus flatly 
contradicts himself, and who is evidently 
now writing under pressure of some kind 
put upon him. As he says that the inner 
porch was constructed under the direction of 
Lord Grimthorpe, however, we are inclined 
to think his latter statement is more likely to 
be correct than his first. Whatever con- 
tempt we may have for Lord Grimthorpeas 
an architectural designer, we should not sup- 
pose he was likely to allow gimcrack work- 
manship, or to put doors the wrong way 
about. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH SYSTEMS OF 
SEWERAGE.* 


THE author desires to call the attention of 
the Congress to the systems generally prevail- 
ing in the two countries. 

In the year 1884 he prepared a report upon 
“The assainissement of the Town of Havre,” 
by the direction of the French Government, 
and in so doing he had many opportunities of 
comparing the French and English systems. It 
is a common practice to discharge the soapy 
water, the urine, and the dirty water from the 
kitchens into the open gutters or channels of 
the streets by means of pipes placed against the 
external walis of the houses, with small troughs 
or receivers at each story. In those streets 
with little fall, evaporation takes place from 
the arrestation of the flow, or by the deposit of 
matters in suspens'on, and nuisarces detri- 
mental to the public health, constantly arise 
from the dirty condition of the channels or 
gutters referred to. As these gutters discharge 
themselves into the sewers by untrapped open- 
ings under the kerbs of the footway, the smell 
arising from the sewers is freely discharged 
into the air immediately under the noses of the 
passers-by. It is true that this state of things 
is somewhat modified by the water-posts which 
continually discharge themselves into the 
gutters, and keep up a small flow of water. 
This attempt to wash down the gutters cannot 
be called a flush; it is feeble at the best of 
times, although the quantity of water con- 
sumed by a proper arrangement of flashing- 
tanks would be sufficient for the purpose. 

The modes of disposal of excrementitious 
matters which have come under the notice of 
the author are three in number; the first, or 
least imperfect, which is applied in the new 
houses, consists of a water-closet with a small 
supply of water, discharging by means of soil- 
pipes into a cesspit, generally situated in the 





* A paper by Mr. James Lemon, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., 
Past President of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, Read in Section VII. (Engineering 
in Relation to Hygiene) of the recent International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 





yard of the house. This cesspit is generally 
in masonry, and is divided into two parts to 
separate the solid matters from the liquid, and 
from the portion containing the liquid a pipe is 
connected with the sewer. The solid matters 
remain in the first compartment, the liquid 
passing through the perforated divisor into the 
second. By this means the emptying of the 
cesspit is postponed to a more distant time. 

The second system consists of closets sup- 
plied with water or not, situated on the various 
floors or in the yards, and connected with one 
cesspit, also in masonry, conserving the solids 
and the liquids untilit is full. The cesspit has 
to be emptied frequently. 

The third system is principally found in the 
old parts of the towns in which the population 
is the most crowded. It consists of a tub 
placed in the attics or the cellar, sometimes 
without either ventilation or light, near to 
inhabited rooms. In some of the lowest class 
of houses the condition of these tubs defies 
description. They are emptied more or less 
regularly, and in order to do so it is sometimes 
necessary to carry them down narrow stairs, 
and even through the rooms, to the carts in the 
streets, from whence they are removed to the 
outside of the town, leaving noxious and pesti- 
lential odours behind them on their route. It 
is impossible to conceive any system more 
calculated to spread cholera, typhoid fever, or 
other diseases amongst the inhabitants. It 
may be said these are matters more affect- 
ing house drainage than town sewerage, but the 
latter entirely depends on the house sanitation, 
and it is impossible to separate them. 

The French system of sewerage consists in 
the establishment of sewers, called collectors, 
in the main ‘streets, into which smaller sewers 
discharge themselves from the inferior streets. 
These collectors are of large sectional area, and 
are designed to take the rainfall and the wash- 
ings of the streets, no intercepting gulleys being 
used; the result is, deposit rapidly accumulates 
in them, and special means have to be adopted 
to flush it out or remove it by hard labour. 
The system may be briefly described as “ All to 
the sewer from the streets, and as little as 
possible from the houses.” Some French 
engineers have now become converts to the 
principle of “Tout 4 l’Hgout,” “ All to the 
sewer,’ and if that be adopted, an entire 
revolution of the French system must naturally 
follow. 

The English system consists in the rapid and 
entire removal of all excrementitious matters 
from the houses to the place of disposal before 
decomposition sets in. 

Much has been said and written against the 
English water-closet, but it still holds its own 
as the cleanest and best receptacle yet devised 
by man. With the best description of closets 
and well-ventilated soil-pipes, there is no fear 
whatever of what are called sewer gases. 

In connexion with the water-closet, we have 
the water-carriage system, and the English 
mode is to adapt the dimensions and fall of the 
sewers to the work they have to do, so that in 
ordinary working there shall never be less 
velocity than 2 ft. per second. 

Pipes made of glazed stoneware are now 
almost universally used in England for small 
sewers, and with man-holes or inspection-shafts 
about every 100 yards, and the sewers laid at 
right-anglestherefrom. They afford an effective 
means of rapid sewage removal, and are in 
every respect superior to the sewers of masonry, 
brickwork, or béton used in France. 

The English system differs from the French 
system in one important principle, and that is 
the removal of the polluted water from the 
houses is always the first consideration, whereas 
in France the removal of the washings of the 
streets is considered more important. 

It is alleged that the water-carriage system 
as carried out in England increases the diffi- 
culty at the outfall; this is no doubt true, but 
in towns where waier-closets are not generally 
used, local authorities are compelled to deal 
with the sewage to prevent pollution of 
rivers. 

Various modes of purification have been 
adopted in England, such as irrigation, inter- 
mittent filtration, precipitation, &c., andin some 
cases a combination of the two modes, In the 
large majority of cases these various systems 
are effectual. 

By the French method, the volume of sewage 
is less, but the decomposed sewage from the 
cesspits, which is discharged into the sewers, 
causes as much pollution at the outfalls as the 

English system, where water-closets are general, 
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and 20 to 30 gallons of water per head per day 
are consumed. 

Something, no doubt, can be said in favour 
of the French subway, but the same arguments 
may also be used in favour of the English sub- 
way, the only difference being the sewer 
channel is open in the former, and covered in 
the latter. 

In the opinion of the author, there is only 
one true principle of sanitation, and that is, the 
rapid and constant removal of ail excremen- 
titious matters from the houses to the place of 
disposal. It is urged that the system adopted 
by the best English sanitary engineers affects 
this object in the simplest, most efficient, and 
most economical manner, and that the French 
system does not. 

The best test of all sanitary work is the 
effect upon the public health. In the best- 
drained towns in England you have a low 
death-rate, and although this is also due to 
good water, healthy dwellings, and other 
causes, house drainage plays a most important 
part, and without it you cannot get alow rate 
of mortality. 

The author would compare two seaport towns 
in the respective countries with which he is 
very familiar, viz., Hivre and Southampton. 
There is no reason whatever why Havre should 
not be as healthy as Southampton, yet the 
death-rate in Havre is more than double that 
in Southampton. 

The same comparison may also be drawn 
between the inland towns of France and 
England to the disadvantage of the French 
towns, and, in the opinion of the author, the 
cause is to be found in the want of efficient 
sewerage and house drainage. 


Eon 


THE REMOVAL OF SEWAGE AFTER 
LEAVING BUILDINGS.* 


THE writer proposes, in the following remarks, 
to give a short description of different systems 
for the removal of sewage matter from houses 
and streets to the sea, to land, or otherwise; he 
desires to set forth as simply as possible the 
difficulties attendant on each system which has 
been adopted in the endeavour to find an 
efficient, economical, and rational means of 
removing sewage from its point of origin to that 
of disposal. 

The system of sewerage which has been most 
generally adopted in this country, and which 
has existed from the earliest times, is that of 
large sewers calculated to admit of the passage 
of all the sewage matter and storm-water which 
the district receives. 

So long as it was possible to turn the sewage 
thus collected into the nearest river or stream, 
or into the sea direct, this system of large 
sewers was the natural sequence of such dis- 
posal. But the injurious consequences of this 
course having becomeapparent,in the dangerous 
pollution of rivers and streams, and the offen- 
sive condition of the seashore in many places, 
whereby the country was to a considerable 
extent deprived of its most natural and least 
artificial source of water supply, it became 
necessary to enact that sewage matter shall not 
be turned into rivers unless it has been pre- 
viously rendered innocuous. This enactment 
obliged engineers to consider the most 
economical and efficient means of transporting 
sewage to much greater distances than was 
formerly thought necessary; and as storm- 
water forms a very large proportion of the 
mass of sewage to be carried, one of the first 
questions to arise was as to whether the sewage 
matter might not be separated from the storm- 
water, and each disposed of in a different 
manner. 

The systems to which attention is called, 

and which have been tried with the object of 
meeting these requirements, are the earth 
system, the pail system, the system of sealed 
cesspits, and the separate system. 
_ The first-named system fails because it is 
impossible to ensure its proper use; because 
urine and slop-water are frequently mixed with 
the dry earth, which then ceases to be a dis- 
infectant ; and because it does not deal with 
the kitchen and bath water, with soap and fat, 
which must be turned into cesspits to ferment, 
or into watercourses to pollute them. 

The pail system is an outcome of the earth 


system, and need not be more particularly re- 
ferred to. 4 . 


* A paper by Mr. Reginald E. Middleton. Mem Inst. 
C.E., ke aa eee Me so meen in Relation to 
gm of the recent International Co fH 
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In the sealed cesspit system the sewage 
matter is discharged into what purports to be 
an hermetically sealed cesspit, and is removed 
by pumping into specially-constructed sewage 
tumbrils, and is carted away and deposited on 
land. It is clear that when any discharge is 
made into the cesspit the gases of fermentation 
come out by the same passage. The removal 
into the tumbrile is also offensive, and the 
system is not buueved to be a successful one, 
though it has been largely used abroad. 

The most important of the proposals which 
have been made is that of separating the sewage 
proper,—that is to say, the feeces, the urine, fat, 
soap, kitchen water, and the water of trans- 
portation,—from the storm-water; returning 
the latter to the nearest watercourse, and only 
transporting the former to a distance, where it 
may be treated on land, chemically, by pre- 
cipitation, by electricity, or by two or more of 
these systems combined, the effluent being then 
returned to the watercourse. 

Under the conditions which exist in this 
country, the proportion which the sewage 
matter at its maximum bears to the storm- 
water at its maximum is probably about 1 to 
25, while in tropical countries this proportion is 
greatly exceeded, while the duration of the 
rainfall is much concentrated, and the length 
of the time during which there is no rain is 
correspondingly increased. Assuming’ the 
above figures to be correct, sewers to Carry 
storm-water must be twenty-five times larger 
than where sewage only is to be transported ; 
these dimensions must be much increased when 
the rainfall is tropical; and these same sewers 
will in time of drought be almost empty, the 
rate of delivery in them will be very slow, and 
they will become foul to an excess, and must 
be dangerous to health, especially under 
tropical conditions of great heat and long 
periods of continued drought. 

When brought face to face with these facts 
it seems to be almost obvious that the sewage 
proper should be dealt with alone, and that the 
storm-water should be separated from it, more 
particularly as the heavier portion of the matter 
to be transported, and that which is most apt 
to produce deposits and obstruction, is intro- 
duced into the sewers with the storm-water ; 
the question, however, is not quite so clear as it 
seems to be at the first glance. 

If the sewers are to be separate from the 
watercourses, the gradients of the former will 
be much steeper than those for the latter con- 
duits. It would in most cases be necessary to 
have two sewers in each street, for all the house 
drains could not be connected to one, consider- 
ing that the covered watercourse would be in 
the middle ; the crossings of streets would also 
offer considerable difficulties. But nothing is 
impossible; and these difficulties could no 
doubt be surmounted; indeed, this has been 
done. The question then arises, however, of how 
far it is safe to pass water mixed with the 
sweepings of streets, of courts, and of yards, 
and the washings from the roofs of houses, 
directly into the nearest watercourse without 
purification. 

It has been contended lately that the number 
of microbes present in the dust of streets is 
greater than in sewers, due, it is said, to the 
more free circulation of air in the open than in 
the covered sewers, and this has been used as 
an argument against the ventilation of sewers. 
It may be that the number of microbes is 
greater in the streets than in the sewers, but 
this does not prove that the larger number are 
more dangerous to health than the smaller 
supply, nor does the view that more is to be 
feared from street-sweepings than from sewage 
agree with experience, it having been fre- 
quently noted that foul watercourses remained 
innocuous so long as they were open to the air, 
but became exceedingly injurious to health 
when covered in. However this may be, the 
question remains, is it safe to turn water which 
has passed from the roofs of houses, and over 
the surface of streets and yards, direct into the 
nearest watercourse? ‘The writer does not feel 
able to deal with the chemical view of this 
subject. 

The advantages which the separate system 
offers appear to be:—1. The use of very small 
sewers. 2. A fair amount of regularity in the 
amount of sewage passing through the sewers, 
which will not vary greatly either in quantity 
or quality, and which will at certain known 
times every day carry a known maximum and 
minimum of sewage. 3. The gradients can 
be arranged to give a minimum rate of flow 
which shall not allow of deposit. 4. Where 








pumping has to be employed, the volume to be 
pumped is reduced to a regular diurnal unit, as 
against a quantity which may vary in the 
proportion of from 1 to 25 or more according to 
the rainfall, and which necessitates the use of 
pumping machinery, tanks, and other appliances 
calculated to deal with the largerquantity. 5. The 
comparatively small alteration of the level of the 
sewage matter in the sewers, and the fact that the 
variation in the rate of flow would be reduced 
and the average rate made higher, should tend 
to prevent pressure from the evolution of gases, 
and should shorten the time of delivery,—and, 
therefore, that in which fermentation can take 
place,—and should tend to health. 6. The 
heavier matter, such as road-scrapings, coal- 
dust, &c., is not passed into the sewers, but. 
into the water-courses, and the former should, 
therefore, be maintained free from deposit with 
great facility. 7. From the small size of the 
sewers, and the comparatively regular flow of 
sewage in them, they offer great facilities for 
more thorough and regular ventilation than 
has been hitherto found possible in the larger 
sewers. 

Against these advantages must be placed the 
increased complication of the drainage system, 
—not as a whole, but in the streets : and the 
fact that as the gradients of drains of small 
size must be steeper than of those which c 
a larger volume, the height through which the 
sewage has to be pumped, where pumping be- 
comes necessary, will be greater than for larger 
sewers, though the quantity to be dealt with is 
much less; the proportion can, however, be 
only decided for each particular case. 

The separate system appears to offer many 
advantages for the collection of sewage, in very 
flat districts, in receivers of limited capacity, 
placed at comparatively short distances apart, 
whence it may be discharged or pumped to a 
higher level by steam power or by water or air 
pressure supplied from a central station. It is 
thought that the use of air is most advantageous. 
for this purpose, as very much smaller pipes. 
can be used for its transmission than is possible 
when water is employed as the motive power >. 
a speed of 60ft. per second being quite ad- 
missible when air is used, while 3 ft. per second 
would be about the limit for water, and there 
is no shock with the first-mentioned form of 
power, while there is considerable shovk with 
the second. The efficiency obtained with the 
use of compressed air is considerable, and 
might, it is thought, be greatly increased by its. 
more careful and scientific employment, both 
as regards the construction of receivers, the 
height of the lift, in the compressing machinery, 
by the reduction of waste space, and in heating, 
and by the expansive use of the air. 

Where water is used as the motive power, 
space must be provided in the sewers or water- 
courses for the exhaust water, while the air 
may be discharged into the sewer without 
taking up useful space, and may serve to venti- 
late it. On the other hand, this air, which has 
been in intimate contact with sewage matter 
(presumably, however, little fermented) may be- 
discharged into the streets through some open- 
ing, and may become a source of danger. 

The writer wishes to call particular attention 
to the necessity which exists for considering 
each locality on its own merits and conditions, 
and for providing a system of sewerage which 
is applicable to those conditions. The same 
sewers which may do very well in a hilly 
country are not adapted to one which is flat. 
A system which is successful in a temperate 
climate, where the rainfall is moderate and 
much diffused, is not necessarily adapted to a 
tropical country, where the heat is great, and 
the rainfall is excessive and concentrated. The 
separate system is, no doubt, not universally 
applicable, but the writer believes it to have 
many advantages which only require considera- 
tion to be recognised. 


——————E——OE 


THE ENGLIsH IRoN TRADE.—The English iron 
market is again brighter, and both transaetions and 
prices are on the increase. The Scotch warrant 
market exhibits an improved tendency; but the 
business done is still chiefly in Cleveland and hema- 
tite warrants. Middlesbrough pig is steady, and 
values are well maintained. ‘The hematite pig-iron 
trade of the north-west, however, continues very 
quiet. Manufactured iron is more active, and 
enhanced rates appear to be the order of the day. 
The prospects of the steel trade are better, but the 
demand in the north-west remains sluggish. Tin- 
plates are quiet, but quotations tend upwards. The 
shipbuilding trade is in reeeipt of further orders, 
but engineers are somewhat slacker. The co 
trade shows a moderate degree of activity.—Jron. 
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SEWER VENTILATION.* 


THERE is probably no subject in connexion 
with sanitary science regarding which more has 
been written, but fewer experiments made, than 
the ventilation of sewers. The question is un- 
doubtedly one of extreme difficulty, as the con- 
ditions vary in almost every sewer, and one 
would therefore have thought that writers would 
have at least made an attempt to ascertain the 
actual conditions prevailing before proposing 
methods that would in all likelihood fail in 
consequence of their being designed upon 
wrong principles. In nearly every paper or 
work on the subject examined by the author, 
the writer has assumed that temperature is 
practically the only agent causing movements 
of sewer-air, an assumption greatly wanting in 
basis, as we shall see later on. 

As a result of this assumption, it has been 
widely believed that sewer-air constantly passes 
from the lower parts of a drainage system to 
the higher, to the discomfort of the inhabitants 
of the higher parts of the district sewered. As 
a matter of fact, the sewer-air as often passes 
downhill as the reverse way. 

Having constructed some works in con- 
nexion with the ventilation of sewers, which 
were designed in accordance with the views 
then prevailing, the author was disappointed 
with the results, and he determined to under- 
take an extended series of observations on the 
movements of sewer-air. This he did during 
the year 1888, and the results were com- 
municated to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and may be found in Vol. XCVII. of the 
“Minutes of Proceedings” of that Institution. 
Experiments were made continuously for a year 
in one 12-in. sewer, having a gradient of 1 in 8 
tolin 100. The sewer was trapped off from 
the main into which it discharged, and an air 
inlet was provided at the upper end of the 
syphon trap, whilst at the end of the sewer, 
1,860 ft. distant, a 6-in. ventilating pipe was 
carried above the roof of a building near. Two 
anemometers were placed in the sewer, together 
with two self-registering thermometers, and 
these were read daily. 

The temperature of the sewage was lowest in 
February, when the average was 44°75° Fabhr. ; 
that of the sewer-air was lowest in March, when 
the average was 42:0°; the highest temperatures 
were of the sewage 56°70° in September, ana of 
the sewer-air 57°75° in August. The month of 
February was the coldest month, the mean tem- 
perature of the atmosphere being 34°75, whilst 
August was the warmest, the mean tempera- 
ture being 59°10°. The greatest difference 
between the temperature of the sewer-air and 
that of the atmosphere was during October, 
when it averaged 8°40°, the sewer-air being the 
warmer; on one day, the 8th, the difference 
was equal to 16°5°, and this was the greatest 
variation registered. 

Now, if temperature were effective in causing 
movements of sewer-air, we have sufficient data 
to enable us to calculate the number of times 
the air in the experimental sewer would have 
been changed, say, during the month of October, 
using the fundamental formula relating to 
falling bodies y=./2gh: but, as a matter of 
fact, up-hill currents in the sewer were only 
measureable by an anemometer on three days, 
— down-hill currents prevailed on twelve 

ys. 

These experiments had not been continued 
very long before the author found that for all 
practicable purposes the wind was the only 
agent producing movements of sewer-air that 
could be measured by an anemometer. Not 
only were experiments made in ordinary 
sewers, but also in surface-water sewers, 
at a time when they contained no water,and 
precisely the same results were obtained as in 
the sewers ‘proper. Having, therefore, ascer- 
tained the true cause of the movements of 
sewer-air, their direction and strength could, 
after some little experience, be fairly well 
foretold, so far as the experimental sewer was 
concerned, for when northerly winds prevailed 
the sewer-air travelled up hill, and when 
southerly winds were experienced the sewer-air 
passed down hill. In other sewers that were 
being experimented upon at the same time the 
Opposite conditions prevailed; and this is 
easily explained, for in passing over a town 
the course of the wind is broken up and 
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deflected, and it will affect the openings upon 
the sewers in different ways, in some cases 
inducing currents out of them, in others passing 
down into the sewers and driving out the sewer- 
air elsewhere. 

On taking charge of a part of the enormous 
main drainage system of the metropolis, the 
author soon found opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the conditions prevailing, and he found that 
they were identical with those in the smaller 
sewers at Wimbledon; light air and calms 
mean stagnation in the sewers, whilst brisk 


winds cause rapid movements of the sewage- | 


air. Of course,an abnormal rise of tempera- 
ture due to the admission into the sewers of 
hot liquids will produce a local disturbance ; 
but this in nowise affects the main question. 

The author ventures te formulate his views in 
the subjoined summary :—1. That the wind is 
the only agent which produces measurable 
movements of sewer-air in an ordinary system 
of sewers. 2. That the fullest use of the wind 
should be made in effecting the proper venti- 
lation of sewers. 3. That the offensiveness of 
sewer-air should be lessened to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent, by systematic flushing and 
cleansing of the sewers and by keeping them 
structurally in a thoroughly effective condition. 
4, That small pipe-sewers need not be venti- 
lated to the same extent as those large enough 
to admit of men working in them, vents high 
overhead being alone required. 5. That in all 
systems where practicable, ventilating-pipes 
should be carried up high buildings or other 
objects, where they may discharge their foul 
contents into the atmosphere high overhead, 
and that street ventilators should then be 
reduced toa minimum. 6. That if every house 
were properly drained and proof against sewer- 
air, ventilation of sewers, as ordinarily prac- 
tised, would be unnecessary. 


I a eee 


SEWER AND DRAIN VENTILATION.* 


A SYSTEM of drains and sewers consists of a 
number of lengths, or branches, of underground 
pipes, of gradually increasing diameter and 
varying gradients, converging towards the 
lowest point or outfall of the system, where the 
sewage, more or less diluted, is discharged by 
gravitation. The drains are the units of the 
system, and their total length is largely in excess 
of that of the sewers to which they are con- 
nected. The great majority of drains and 
sewers in a town consist of glazed stoneware 
pipes, and the remainder of brick or concrete 
culverts. The flow through the drains is inter- 
mittent, but a sufficient number are always in 
use together to keep a continuous stream flow- 
ing through the sewers, but varying, both in 
volume and velocity, with the time of day, the 
amount of water supply, and rainfall. The 
fluctuations in the volume of sewage are fre- 
quent, the maximum flow in dry weather occur- 
ring between 9a.m. and 2 p.m., when about 
half the daily water supply of a town passes 
into the sewers; but rain may cause a sudden 
or gradual increase at any time. 

The remaining space above the sewage in a 
drain or sewer is always filled with air, watery 
vapour, or gas, or a mixture of at least two out 
of the three. 

A minimum velocity of 180 ft. per minute is 
necessary to prevent the deposit of solid sewage, 
unless special means of flushing are adopted to 
prevent it; but this velocity will discharge 
sewage at the outfall from any part of a town 
long before decomposition can take place. 
When solid deposit occurs in any drain or sewer, 
decomposition quickly ensues, and sewer gas, 
as distinguished from sewer air, is produced in 
increasing quantity, until the obstruction is 
removed. 

Sewer-air is alternately compressed and ex- 
panded against the crown of the sewer by the 
rise and fall of the sewage, and also by the in- 
crease and decrease in barometric pressure ; the 
latter action is particularly observable before a 
storm. Watery vapour is constantly given off 
from the surface of the sewage as from any 
other wet surface in contact with air; and both 
the watery vapour, and sewer gases, if any are 
present, diffuse themselves throughout the 
sewer air untilthe point of saturation isreached 
in an unventilated sewer; the percentage of 
moisture in the sewer air is lowered by ventila- 
tion, and the more perfect the ventilation the 





*A paper by Mr. R. Read, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
City Surveyor, Gloucester. Read in Section VII. (En- 
gineering in Relation to Hygiene) of the recent Inter- 
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nearer the sewer air compares with the outer 
air. 

The temperature of sewage and sewer air is 
generally lower than thatof the outer air during 
the summer, and higher during the winter. 

Motions of sewer air are produced by com- 
pression, expansion, diffusion, differences of 
temperature, and barometric pressure; these 
motions cannot be measured by the anemo- 
meter, but are made visible by the condensing 
of the watery vapour in cold weather, or by the 
introduction of smoke. 

A velocity of 180 ft. per minute in the sewage 
will generally carry the sewer air down-hill 
with it, and the motion is accelerated by every 
intermittent discharge from the drains. 

The most powerful agent in producing motion 
in the sewer air is the wind, which acts by 
inducing a vacuum in, or by blowing directly 
into, any opening in the sewers or drains, 
according to the position of the opening, and 
the direction and force of the wind. 

All attempts to keep sewer air and gas 
bottled up within the sewers and drains having 
failed, ventilation was reluctantly adopted, for 
want of something better ; and it is now a gene- 
rally recognised fact that unless some provision 
is made to ventilate sewers and drains, they will 
ventilate themselves. 

The first ventilation was most probably unin- 
tentional, by untrapped rain-water pipes, and 
by overflow-pipes from rain-water cisterns be- 
coming untrapped in dry weather, and allow- 
ing the passage of sewer gas into houses. 

To relieve the pressure upon the drains, man- 
holes, at long distances apart, were ventilated 
by open gratings at the street level, and these 
have been gradually increased in number and 
area of openings, on the assumption that the 
nearer the approach to an open trench the 
better ; and now they are placed from 40 yards. 
to 200 yards apart, and the openings range 
from 30 square inches to 72 square inches 
area, This method of ventilation by gratings 
at the street level only simply provides 
overflows, or safety valves, to prevent 
too great an accumulation of gas; but 
it is vent only, without ventilation, as the 
movements of the sewer air are very slow, 
feeble, and uncertain, unless there is a good 
wind, a rising barometer, and a fast running 
stream of sewage. The difference in height 
between any pair of adjacent gratings at the 
street level is generally so small that there is 
no marked tendency for either to become an 
inlet, in preference to an outlet, and puffs of 
wind may make them act feebly both ways, 
within a few seconds, without greatly affecting 
the air within the sewer. With a falling 
barometer the watery vapour and sewer air 
acting by expansion and diffusion rise out of 
the street gratings, and should there be decom- 
posing deposit in the sewer, or in any drain: 
connected with it, a nuisance will be apparent, 
for which the gratings will be blamed, although 
they only call attention to the existence of de- 
fects which they did not cause and can only 
partially remedy. : 

In consequence of complaints, the street 
gratings in some towns have been closed, and 
iron pipes, erected against buildings substituted. 
This is still vent only, without ventilation, and 
a reproduction of the action of the street 
gratings at a higher level, without dealing with 
the first cause of the nuisance. 

Neither system of venting to relieve internal 
pressure by inducing a mere tendency to 
vacuum in the mouths of a number of outlets, 
whether at the street level or above the roofs, 
can be anything more than a manufactory of 
gas, the currents of air having no power to 
penetrate far beyond the mouths of the open- 
ings. At intervals, however, discharges of gas 
must take place, and the longer the interval 
the more dangerous the gas becomes. The 
constantly changing conditions under which a 
system of sewers and drains act are such that 
it is as impossible to stop at partial ventilation 
as it is to have no ventilation at all. 

The leading idea which for a long period 
governed attempts to ventilate sewers was that 
it was a similar problem to the ventilation of 
mines, whereas the conditions are entirely 
different. In a mine,all the air entering the 
down-cast shaft must traverse the workings 
and pass out through the up-cast shaft, these 
being the only two possible openings. But any 
attempt to draw air through a sewer will not 
be felt at a greater distance than 400 yards, 
and only under very favourable conditions will 
the distance exceed 100 or 200 yards. This 
was conclusively proved in 1858, by Sir J. 
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Bazalgette and Colonel Haywood, by experi- 
ments on a large scale, with a furnace at the 
Westminster clock tower. 

More recently, in 1887-8, Mr. Santo Crimp, at 
Wimbledon, had 600 yards of 12-in. sewer 
trapped off at the lower end ; an opening, 28-in. 
area, was made at the street level, just above 
the trap, and a 6-in. opening at the upper end, 
all other known openings being closed. There 
was 100 ft. difference of level between the two 
openings, and a fan attached to the upper one, 
drew air from the sewer at the rate of 300 cubic 
ft. per minute for 14 hours, and during the 
same period the sewer air continuously dis- 
charged itself from the lower opening 600 yards 
away at a velocity of 42 lineal feet to 104 lineal 
feet per minute, thus showing that one or more 
accidental opening must have existed, and that 
the friction of the flow of sewage, and the effect 
of the wind, was sufficient to bring the sewer 
air down to the lower opening, in spite of the 
powerful fan at work at the upper end. On 
removing the fan, the 6-in. pipe was carried 
up a building 25 ft. high, and anemo- 
meters attached to the lower opening showed 
that during 1888 the air current was down hill 
at that point on 273 days and up-hill on 97 
days. Unfortunately, no anemometer appears 
to have been used at the shaft at the upper end. 
Notwithstanding these facts, the favourite 
recommendation by newspaper correspondents 
has always been to connect to a factory chimney, 
on the assumption that it will entirely clear a 
whole system of sewers, and cremate the gases. 
Factory chimneys are usually confined to one 
quarter of a town, and although velocities of 
from 500 ft. to 2,000 ft. per minute can be 
obtained by connecting to them,—and in some 
towns costly stacks 100 ft. high have been 
specially erected for the purpose,—their effect 
upon ordinary sewers is only local, and very 
limited in extent ; so that it is like shooting at 
a sparrow with a 100-ton gun. 

The most recent apparatus for ventilating 
sewers by artificial means is ‘‘ Keeling’s patent 
sewer-gas destructor,” an arrangement of lamp 
column with a 6-in. connexion from the sewer 
for passing sewer-air through an atmospheric 
gas-burner fixed in the base of the column, the 
outlet being about 10 ft. above ground, under 
an ordinary street gas-lamp, placed at the top 
of the column; a consumption of coal-gas from 
6 cubic feet to 10 cubic feet per hour is required 
to keep them burning, and produces a heat of 
about 600 deg. F. at the burner, and about 100 
deg. F. at the outlet, where the velocity is 
about 200 ft. per minute, or equal to about 40 
cubic feet per minute of air extracted. The 
advantages claimed for this apparatus are that 
sewer-gas is entirely cremated, and that 
one destructor will suffice to ventilate 
fabulous lengths of 12-in. sewer, variously 
stated, or inferred, as somewhere between 1,000 
yards and nine miles; but no such distances 
can be affected by any such apparatus if a fan 
or a factory chimney of ten times the power 
cannot do it. The apparatus cost about 151. 
fixed complete, and about 10/. per annum for 
gas, and is a useful luxury as an aid to natural 
ventilation if properly applied at the lower end 
of a sewer, instead of at the upper end, as 
recommended bythe patentee. Their greatest 
use is for dealing with the emanations from a 
very foul sewer; but this is treating the symp- 
toms of the disease, instead of the disease 
itself, for such a sewer requires re-constraction 
first, and ventilation afterwards. 

Nearly all attempts to maintain a constant 
current of air flowing in-one direction have 
failed, because they have not been in harmony 
with the forces at work within and without the 
sewers. The streets are the only places where 
municipal authorities are free to ventilate 
sewers as they please; therefore, the gratings 
at the street-level have always been more 
numerous than shafts above the houses ; and as 
long as this is the case, no constant current of 
air inwards at the street-gratings can be main- 
tained. There can be no true ventilation with- 
out a system of both inlets and outlets; the 
street-gratings should be comparatively small 
to always act as inlets, and the outlets should 
always be above the roofs of the houses, and 
much more numerous than the inlets. It is 
necessary, therefore, in order to give a strong 
initial velocity at the inlets, and to localise the 
ventilation, that the street-grating inlets should 
not exceed 30 or 36 square inches area, placed 
from 60 to 100 yards apart, and that the outlets 
should be distributed over these lengths in such 
numbers of 4-in. or 6-in. shafts that the sum of 
their sectional areas, between each pair of 


inlets, shall exceed the sectional area of the 
sewer as much as possible. 

This arrangement can only be obtained by 
terminating every house-drain bya 4-in. soil- 
pipe, or 6-in. shaft, carried above the roof as an 
outlet, with no obstruction between it and the 
sewer; the fresh air will then constantly enter 
at every street-grating, with a minimum velo- 
city of from 100ft. to 200 ft. per minute, 
travel down the sewer with the sewage, and up 
every drain and outlet pipe or shaft above the 
roofs. Each length of 60 or 100 yards of sewer 
between a pair of inlet gratings, and all the 
drains connected therewith, will then be 
thoroughly ventilated by a localised continuous 
current which cannot be reversed, and which 
will require no traps, flaps, valves, or other 
obstructions, except at the gullies and water- 
closets, to isolate or direct its course; the 
velocity of the current will only increase with 
the wind, from whatever quarter it may 
blow, and sewer-gas will have no chance of 
existence. 

The above system requires the abolition of the 
so-called ‘‘ interceptor” traps, which obstruct 
the flow of the sewage, and render the true 
ventilation of the sewers impossible. They are 
the only form of unventilated syphon trap now 
tolerated, and oppose the inertia of about three 
gallons of stagnant sewage to each discharge 
through the drain; this sewage in the ‘‘inter- 
ceptor” never gets entirely changed, and is 
constantly manufacturing gas on its own 
account, and providing a greater danger to the 
inhabitants of the house than the sewer to 
which the drain so trapped is connected. 

Every water-closet should be provided with a 
mechanical apparatus, or cistern, for flushing 
after each user, to keep the drains properly 
clean in the intervals between rainfall, because 
the water so applied must of necessity pass 
through both drains and sewers, while what- 
ever the quantity of water used by the muni- 
cipal authorities for sewer-flushing, it can only 
pass through the sewers, leaving the drains un- 
touched, and thus wasting a large quantity of 
water which would be more usefully and 
economically employed if passed through the 
drains as well as the sewers. 

The true object of sewer ventilation is not to 
let out at intervals quantities of sewer-gas of 
increasing foulness, but to introduce into pro- 
perly constructed sewers and drains such a 
constant current of air, as will prevent the 
formation of gas altogether. The systems of 
partial ventilation now in use merely provide 
sufficient oxygen to facilitate the formation of 
gaseous Compounds, without rendering them 
harmless. 
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DESIGN FOR A BALL-ROOM. 


Ie HIS drawing shows a portion of the side 
ak of a ball-room, the room, 100 ft. long, 
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50 ft. wide, having a corridor or 
promenade, the floor of which is 2 ft. 
above the parquet dancing-floor, and sepa- 
rated from it by the order, of Composite 
character, supporting the gallery above. At 
the end of the room are the stage, orchestra, 
and organ. The rich decorative scheme con- 
sists of various marbles, statuary in figures, 
Irish green shafts, architraves, and friezes of 
Pavonazzo, Mexican onyx panels, Siena and 
fleur-de-péche, in plinths and bases. 

The caps and bases of columns and pilasters 
are of gilt bronze. Between the pilasters are 
gold ground mosaic panels, containing subject- 
figures typical of the music of war, peace, love, 
&c. The doors and other woodwork are of fine 
mahogany, and the hangings to window and 
other draperies of velvet. The stained-glass 
windows contain figures,—heroines of Shake- 
speare. 

The principal feature of this side of the room 
is the chimney-piece of statuary and other 
marbles occupying and filling the central 
division. In the lower part is a procession of 
Muses, and above, in a niche, a seated figure of 
Apollo ** Musigates.” On the pediment other 
figures represent Comedy and Tragedy. 

The spandrels in the arcade contain paintings 
of figures performing on various musical in- 
struments, and above, the elliptic vaulted 
ceiling is enriched with panels of trophies of 
arms and musical instruments, symbolical 
figures in modelled plaster, and painted 





arabesque panels in grisaille. W. F. R. 


ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, STREATHAM 
PARK. 


THE illustration given represents an interior 
view of the church as it will be when com- 
pleted. Up to present time, the nave and a 
portion only of the chancel (with a temporary 
east end recess beyond its transept for altar) 
have been built. Of the nave, too, the extreme 
west-end bay is at present wanting, as well 
also as the upper part of tower (south tran- 
sept). 

The church, in its present state, cost 6,500/., 
and was consecrated in 1887. About 2,500/. 
more will be required to complete it, when it 
will hold 700 sittings. The style adopted is 
round-arched Gothic. The walls are faced 
inside and outside with red brick. For the 
columns of arcading and other masonry, both 
inside and outside, red Newbiggen stone has 
been used. The roofs are covered with Brack- 
nell red tiles. Wood-block paving has been 
used for floor of nave, and mosaic pavement 
east of chancel arch. 

Messrs. Gregory & Co., of Clapham, were the 
general contractors for the works. Mr. D. 
Smith, of Battersea-rise, executed the stone 
and wood carving; and Mr. E. H. Martineau 
was the architect. 





“ MONGEWELL.” 


THIS house was erected near the river at 
Mongewell, one mile below Wallingford Bridge, 
taking the place, but not on the site, of the 
plastered house which stood beside the little 
Church of St. John the Baptist; the view 
taken is of the back. 

The body of the house is in red clamp brick- 
work, with pilasters, quoins, architraves, and 
heads in red rubbers, the verandah in Portland 
stone, and the main cornice and the dormers in 
wood,—carved. The roof is covered with 
Broseley tiles. The work, obtained in compe- 
tition, was done by Messrs. Kinninmont & Sons, 
of London. R. SELDEN WORNUM. 


+++ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION will in- 
augurate the work of Session 1891-92 (which we 
hope will be a very prosperous and successful 
one) by a conversazione to be held in the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday next, October 2. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of this association was held on the 
15th inst., the President, Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, 
in the chair. A paper was read by the Hon. 
President, Mr. Wm. Forrest Salmon, on ‘ Port- 
land Cement and Its Manufacture.” Some 
practical experiments were made of the ten- 
sile strength of Portland cement briquettes, 
alone and mixed with sand, with a testing 
machine lent by Messrs. Currie & Co. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART.—The Council of this 
Institute have issued a syllabus of competi- 
tions for apprentice architects, artisans, and 
others. Included in this are prizes (1) for the 
best architectural sketch, any subject ; (2) for 
the best architectural measured drawing or 
drawings, containing plan, elevation, and SeC- 
tion to 4 in. scale; (3) for the best etching on 
metal of any subject of an architectural cha- 
racter; (4) for the best series of not fewer 
than four photographs of any architectural or 
engineering subjects ; (5) for the best modelled 
or carved original design of an architectural 
or decorative subject in any material; (6) for 
the best sketch in any medium from an antique 
subject in the Dundee Art Museum of casts; 
(7) for the best architectural or engineering 
drawing. The Institute is also arranging the 
winter course of lectures. Electric lighting 1s 
a subject which is presently occupying much 
public attention, and it is probable that one or 
two nights of the session may be devoted to the 
discussion of the question. 
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Doorway, ABBEVILLE.—Mr. H. Wilson, the 
author of the drawing published in our last issue 
under the title “St. Wulfran, Abbeville: West 
Front, North Doorway,” writes to say that 1% 
should have been described as ‘‘south doorway. 
If so, it is his mistake, not ours. The words 
‘(north doorway” were transcribed from the title 
placed on the back of the drawing, and the title 








was so printed in the Royal Academy catalogue. 
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SANITATION AT GRAVESEND. 


ONE of the visits made in connexion with 
the recent International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography was that of the Association 
of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain 
to Tilbury and Gravesend. 

Alighting at Tilbury Docks Station, the 
visitors were very kindly received by Mr. Robert 
Adams, the Superintendent, who conducted 
them over the splendid deep-water docks. The 
main dock is 1,800 ft. long and 600 ft. wide, 
and there are three branch docks, each 1,600 ft. 
in length, extending from the main dock ina 
north-westerly direction, the centre branch 
dock being 300 ft. wide, while each of the other 
two has an average width of 250 ft. The depth 
of the main dock and three branch docks is 
38 ft. below Trinity high-water mark. At the 
quays in the main and branch docks, which are 
13,000 ft. in length, thirty-one steam vessels of 
the largest size can be berthed for loading or 
discharging, and the depth of water admits of 
such vessels being at all times loaded to their 
full draught alongside the quay without 
removal to the basin. Four large dry 
docks are provided, in which scraping, 
painting, and repairs can be effected. Two 
have a depth of 32 ft. and two 27 ft. of water 
on the cills at ordinary spring tides. The tidal 
basin, with a water area of 19 acres, has no less 
than 26 ft. of water at the low-water spring tides, 
while the depth of wateris 43 ft. at ordinary 
high-water springs, thus enabling the largest 
steamships to enter and leave irrespective of 
conditions of tide, the result being that in most 
cases a considerable saving of time, as com- 
pared with other docks higher up, is effected on 
the arrival and departure of vessels using the 
Tilbury Docks. The basin is provided with 
two arrival and departure quays, each 600 ft. 

tong, for discharging and loading at all states 
of the tide. These quays are provided with 
railway platforms, baggagesheds, booking offices, 
waiting rooms, and every convenience for pas- 
sengers arriving or departing by the special 
trains. At the north-west of the basin thereisa 
quay over 300 ft. in length, at which tranship- 
ments may be made to and from Continental 
steamers at all states of the tide. The south- 
west of the basin is fitted with a coaling jetty 
and hydraulic machinery for discharging steam 
colliers into barges or railway trucks. The 
dimensions of the lock connecting the main and 
branch docks with the basin are: Width, 80 ft.; 
length, 700 ft., divided into two chambers of 
055 ft. and 145 ft. long respectively. All the 
gate and sluice machines and capstans are 
worked by hydraulic power. The surface 
works consist of large quay sheds and ware- 
houses, with an extensive system of railway 
sidings for the accommodation of a very large 
traffic. A floating derrick, having a lifting 
capacity of 50 tons, sixty-one hydraulic 
travelling cranes, a 10-ton travelling crane, 
hydraulic capstans for shunting railway trucks, 
and other mechanical appliances, are provided. 
The visitors were shown over the engine- 
houses and electric-light generating station, 
the stores, offices, and quay-sheds, and 
were taken through the docks on board 
a tug. The arrangements made for keeping 
the entrance-lock free from the deposit 
of mud were explained by Mr. Adams. Briefly 
described, they consist of forcing water at high- 
pressure through perforated tubes laid along 
the bottom of the lock. The dock company 
employ 1,500 hands, a large number of whom 
live in block-dwellings erected by the company. 
Recently a new system of drainage has been 
carried out. It is satisfactory to learn that 
these splendid docks are looking up, com- 
mercially speaking. The following is an official 
Statement of the tonnage dealt with from 
January 1 to June 30 this year :—Number of 
ships and steamers (exclusive of coasting 
vessels) entered dock, 201 ; net register tonnage 
of vessels, 326,619; tonnage of vessels using 
graving docks, 188,495; goods discharged, 
263,816 tons ; goods loaded, 37,133 tons ; goods 
passed over railway, 75,726 tons. 

After thanking Mr. Adams for his courteous 
reception of them, the visitors crossed the 
river to Gravesend, where they were received at 
the Town Hall by the Mayor (Mr. G. M. Arnold), 
and very kindly welcomed. 

Dr. Gramshaw, the Medical Officer of Health, 
read the following paper on the sanitary con- 
dition of the town :— 

_ Our population as enumerated in the census 
just completed amounts to 24,067. This is for 
the town and river combined. If all the births 
were added for the last decennium, and the 


deaths subtracted, it would be at least 1,000 
more, and this loss we must account for by 
migration. The extent of the town is so 
much greater than it was that the population 
must necessarily be less closely housed than 
during that period, which must be regarded as 
a very great improvement. There are stillsome 
parts of it which are too thickly inhabited, 
though not sufficiently so to make interference 
possible. We live in hopes of seeing West- 
street and the courts out of it widened and 
aérated, and there are other parts which are 
susceptible of a similar improvement. The 
deaths during the last quarter, and, indeed, for 
the year 1890, have been about 15 per 1,000. 
This is thought by many to be too large 
a proportion, but it appears to be decreas- 
ing steadily, though but slowly. W@have had 
no positive epidemic this year, but measles 
was rather more prevalent in the early months 
than usual. This disease is here, as in most 
other places, omitted from the list of notifiable 
diseases, and, 1 think, very unfortunately so, as 
we have been able to keep outall the others, ex- 
cept in asporadic form. Cleanliness and ventila- 
tion are the two great factors with which we, as 
is the case in most other places also, are most 
concerned in respect of the health of our town. 
With regard to the first, I do not think as a 
public body we are behindhand. Our larger 
streets are well paved and drained, and we are 
still engaged in doing the same for the smaller 
streets and courts. We have had a good deal of 
trouble in settling what is to be removed by our 
contractor under the term “ house refuse,” but I 
hope we are coming at last to a good under- 
standing. We have street sweepers always en- 
gaged in cleansing, though, perhaps, some of 
their districts are too large. The pail system 
has been tried in the closer district of the town. 
This, if it could be properly used, would, I feel 
sure, be attended with good results; but 
the feeling amongst the lower classes, 
that no one need take any trouble ex- 
cept for himself, so universally prevails 
that public cleanliness and decency are little 
regarded by them, and any attempts to secure 
such are generally neglected, or even resisted. 
We have a recognised system of drainage for 
storm-water only, and cesspits are the order of 
the day. These are for the most part deep, and 
run well into the chalk which constitutes our 
subsoil, and when they are thus formed are not a 
nuisance,—and the shallower ones are becoming 
things of the past. Many old wells are thus 
used, and, I think, for the provision of potable 
water all are disused. A system of emptying 
these, which our Inspector, Mr. Lukes, will ex- 
plain to you, has been lately introduced, and by 
means of this neither eyes nor noses are offended, 
and, what is a greater advantage, the work 
can be done in the daytime.* Our supply of 
potable water comes from deep borings on the 
other side of Windmill Hill. The analysis of Dr. 
Dupré, of the Westminster Hospital, shows it 
to be of the purest character, as far as absence 
of contamination is concerned, but very hard 
and containing much chalk in solution. 
There has been a Sanatorium attached to the 
town now for some years, which has been 
of immense advantage in the treatment of con- 
tagious diseases. You will have observed, no 
doubt, that we lie on the north side of a hill, 
draining down towards the river, and exposed 
very much to northerly and easterly winds, and 
in some degree, though not so much, to the 
west. Years ago, when I first knew the town, 
ague was very common, but for many years 
now it has been almost unknown. The up- 
growth of trees, which at the time were few and 
far between, has been thought to be, in some 
degree, the cause of this change, and the better 
drainage of the marshes would account for the 
rest. Anyhow, the fact remains as stated. Our 
exposure renders the eastern parts of the town 
somewhat liable to chest diseases, which makes 
a careful attendance to dress desirable. As I 
have before said, some parts of the town are 
close and thickly inhabited, but the diffi- 
culty is to make people understand that 
fresh air is as necessary to health as food 
and clothing, and to act on this necessity when 
they do know it. Some of our streets have 
been lined on both sides with trees, which gives 
them a very pretty and fresh appearance, and 
makes it possible to walk in the shade in hot 
weather—a very great comfort. A gentleman 
offered to plant the road to Rosherville in the 





* This is the Bexley system of emptying cesspools, as 
introduced by Mr. E. R. Boulter, Surveyor to the Bexley 
Local Board, and described in detail in the Builder for 





June 13 last, p. 473. 





same manner, to the extent of the parish, but 
some of the occupiers of the roadside houses 
rather short-sightedly refused the offer, alleging 
that the trees would shut out the view of the 
river from their houses. How many of these 
recusants are accustomed to sit at their windows 
and enjoy the view is not known; I fear from 
observation their number is not legion. 

Mr. A. H. Lukes, the Sanitary Inspector of 
the Borough, also read a short paper, in the 
course of which he said that the number of 
houses in the borough was 4,590, spread over 
an area of 1,519 acres. With regard to the 
cesspools, he said they were constructed in the 
chalk, and varied in depth from 10 ft. to 50 ft., 
domed over in brick and cement. Where they 
are found in close proximity to dwellings, an 
order is made to empty them and fill them in, 
and to construct others at proper distances 
from any building, and to efficiently ventilate 
the same. They were, up to March last, 
emptied by, and at the cost of, the owners, the 
work being carried out by private persons. 
Much nuisance arose from this process. The 
Corporation in various ways had their attention 
called to the question, and took it into con- 
sideration, and directed the reader of the paper 
to visit several neighbouring towns and report 
thereon as to their modes of cesspool-emptying. 
The sanitary committee subsequently visited 
Bexley, to inspect the system devised and intro- 
duced by Mr. Boulter. Subsequently the com- 
mitteerecommended and theCorporation adopted 
that system, and purchased two iron water-tight 
and air-tight vans, holding, when full, 450 gals., 
200 ft. of hose, one sewage force-pump, and the 
necessary accessories for carrying out the work. 
With regard to privies, they are fast disappear- 
ing, and properly-constructed water-closets, 
discharging into covered and ventilated cess- 
pools, are taking their place, except in the lower 
part of the town, where cesspools are almost 
impossible. Here, some few years ago, the 
Corporation adopted the Rochdale pail system, 
and the slop-water discharges into the sewers. 
These pails are emptied twice, and where 
found necessary three times a week, by the 
Local Authority. As to drains, wherever found, 
the old brick drains are taken out and stone- 
ware pipes substituted, properly trapped and 
ventilated. Sink, bath, lavatory, and tank 
wastes are made to discharge into the open 
air, and the water supply to closets is separated 
from the drinking-water tank. Courts, alleys, 
and by-ways are receiving at the hands of the 
several committees a considerable amount of 
attention, and a great many of them have 
already been repaved with substantial Portland 
cement concrete. There are men employed to 
sweep them daily, and once in every month the 
whole are flushed out by the members of the 
Fire Brigade by means of the fire-hose con- 
nected to the hydrants. The slaughter-houses 
have been recently repaved with concrete, the 
walls rendered in cement or made impervious, 
and other sanitary works carried out. 

The visitors then proceeded in carriages to 
see the Port of London Sanitary Authority's 
isolation hospital at Denton. Here all cases 
of infectious disease from ships entering the 
river are taken. The hospital was empty 
at the time of the visit. The work of the 
Port Sanitary Authority (the Corporation of 
London) was explained (in the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. William Collingridge, the 
Medical Officer of the Authority) by Mr. Baillie, 
one of the Inspectors. Subsequently the 
visitors drove to the Gravesend Sanatorium, 
pleasantly situated in the midst of undulating 
cornfields. Here they were received by Dr. 
Richmond, the medical officer in charge. Both 
these hospitals are very good types of what 
small buildings of the kind should be. In the 
course of their drive the visitors also witnessed 
the emptying, on Mr. Boulter’s principle, of a 
cesspool in a front garden and close up to the 
public footpath. The process occasioned no 
nuisance whatever. 

The visitors were subsequently entertained at 
the ‘“‘Falcon” Hotel by the Corporation of 
Gravesend, Mr. Alderman Nettleingham in the 
chair, supported by Mr. Alderman Edmunds, 
Chairman of the Port Sanitary Committee, and 
other gentlemen. In the course of the proceed- 
ings Mr. Hugh Alexander, the Chairman of the 
Council of the Association, expressed the thanks 
of the members for the way in which they had 
been received. 

——Eeeen > 

AUCTIONEERS BENEVOLENT FunD.—The annual 
meeting of the donors and subscribers to this fund 
will be held at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, 





on Wednesday, October 7. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


SOMERSET CounTy ASYLUM.—The Somerset 
County Council, having purchased a site near 
Taunton and determined to erect a new Asylum 
for 750 patients, invited several architects well 
known for this kind of work to compete. The 
plans were sent in under motto, Mr. C. H. 
Howell, Architect to the Lunacy Commissioners, 
acting as assessor. We hear that Messrs. Giles, 
Gough, and Trollope, of London, have been 
selected to carry out the work, Mr. G. T. Hine, 
of Nottingham, being awarded the second 
premium, and Mr. Jacobs, of Hull, the third 
premium. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS,” NEw Swinpon.—In the 
competition for St. Mark’s Sunday Schools, 
New Swindon, we are informed that the design 
of Mr. Walter Whincop, of London, has been 
selected, whilst those of Messrs. Mercer & 
Allender (Liverpool) and Mr. H. J. Hicks 
(London) have been placed second and third 
respectively. Nineteen designs were sent in. 
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Trades Unionism New and Old. By GEORGE 

ae M.P. London: Methuen & Co. 
ffeil HIS book is one of the series on 
Ines E ‘Social Questions of To-day,” which 
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s consists of a number of works com- 
bining a certain amount of historical narra- 
tive with theoretical views and personal 
opinions. Whether it is altogether desirable 
that persons with strong views who are 
much identified with particular questions 
should be put to write what should be in a 
sense books composed impartially and in a 
judicial spirit may be doubted. 

The book generally is a disappointing one. 
It is written too loosely ; the actual historical 
thread is not kept properly in hand, and his- 
torical sequence and chronological events are 
much neglected. On p. 38, for instance, in the 
chapter on the Rise and Progress of Combina- 
tions of Workmen, we have a section on “ Laws 
Prohibiting Combination,” into which is heaped 
in a higgledy-piggledy fashion a number of 
statutes on this point. Thus, “later on tailors 
were regulated under 7 Geo. I. c. 13 (1720-1.” 
What may be meant by the phrase of 
tailors being regulated under a statute, Mr. 
Howell does not tell us—for all we know, the 
regulation may be in relation to meetings 
or to societies. ‘The statute may be important 
in an historical aspect, or it may be valueless, 
but if it is worth mention its substance is worth 
stating. The next two sections are respectively 
entitled “ Revolt against the Combination 
Laws” and “Condition of England at Dawn of 
the Nineteenth Century.” The “dawn of the 
century” is a charming phase when a writer 
does not exactly know how accurately to define 
the number of years; but in an educational 
work we could dispense with it. However, Mr. 
Howell manages to give his sketch of the con- 
dition of England at this period in three pages, 
nearly one page being filled with “an extract 
from the newspapers of the year 1800,” so that 
it would appear that in prosaic language the 
year 1800 is the dawn of the century. We need 
hardly say that the sketch on the condition of 
England at the dawn of the nineteenth century 
in three pages, taken up partly by an extract 
from newspapers,—the names not given,—is 
one which would certainly cause an average 
schoolboy to lose his half-holiday. Nor was a 
vague, general sketch of the condition of Eng- 
land in 1800 needed. 

Of course, Mr. Howell finds the parentage of 
the modern trade union in the Medizval craft 
guild ; this naturally gives quite an appearance 
of historical age to this modern combination of 
workmen. This relationship is, in our opinion, 
pushed too far. Trade unions are societies of 
workmen formed for particular purposes. 
Societies of men have been common in all ages 
of the world: A society, no more than any other 
thing, can be an outgrowth of something unless 
it is directly produced by it. In other words, the 
trade union of the nineteenth century would most 
certainly have existed without the Craft Guild 
of the Middle Ages. It is more true to say that 
institutions having a certain similarity existed 
in early times. It is rather in combinations at 
the end of the last century that we have the 
real beginnings of the modern trade union. Mr. 
Howell, on page 57 of this work, makes some 
mention of these, but he does so in a very loose 
and unsatisfactory manner, and without refe- 


rence to original authorities. In fact, through- 
out the book there is a complete and inexcusable 
neglect of the citation of authorities. ‘‘ We 
find,” the author writes, ‘“‘ evidence of the exis- 
tence of some form of continuous labour com- 
bination among the framework-knitters from 
1710 to 1725.” “Continuous labour com- 
bination” is another of those vague phrases 
which may mean anything or nothing. 
But it is in these combinations that we 
obtain the beginnings we look for. But, 
after all, the real interest of men in trade 
unions is their position within the know- 
ledge of the present generation, and the ten- 
dencies, many of which are changing, which 
have and do characterise them in present times. 
Take, for example, the “ out-of-work allow- 
ance,” of which there is an instance among the 
ironfounters in the year 1830. The public hear 
of this mostly in the form of strike pay, but 
it exists in other less exciting, but in some 
senses more useful, forms, such as ‘fares to 
jobs,” or expenses of travelling from place to 
place. Unfortunately, the accounts of all the 
unions are not kept so as to distinguish strike 
pay and purely out-of-work pay. One example 
we may cite, that of the operative stone- 
masons. The amounts paid for out-of-work 
allowance were as follows, in the annexed 
years :—1869, 4,110/.; 1879, 7,2132.; 1889, 
1,932. In strike pay the amounts were as 
follows :—1869, 7,995/.; 1879, 9,9717.; 1889, 
2897. These figures show very well the 
costliness of strikes: they may or they 
may not be worth the money to the 
artisan, but such figures as these prove con- 
clusively that whatever good they may have 
done they have absorbed thousands of pounds 
which would otherwise have been available for 
times of need. It is significant also to notice 
that, though strikes cost the stonemasons over 
7,0002. in 1869, yet that in 1879 7,000/. odd was 
paid in out-of-work pay. Strikes, as we say, 
may or may not have benefited the artisan, but 
it is obvious that the expenditure of thousands 
of pounds in one year does not avail to keep the 
workman from needing out-of-work pay in suc- 
ceeding years. It is equally clear from these 
figures, and from other facts to be found in 
this book, that had the materials been sifted 
and weighed by an accurate and skilled 
observer, we might have had a volume of per- 
manent value and of unbounded interest. Still, 
everyone interested in this great labour ques- 
tion will find material in this book for much 
consideration and for careful analysis, but he 
will regret that this most important subject has 
been treated by the writer to whom it was 
entrusted in so weak and ineflicient a manner. 





Waterworks Statistics,1891. Edited by CHARLES 
W. HAstiInGs. London: Hazell, Watson, & 
Viney. 

Gasworks Statistics, 1891. Edited by CHARLES 
W. Hastines. London: Hazell, Watson, & 
Viney. 

THE first-named of these two publications now 
appears for the eleventh time, while the second 
appears for the thirteenth time. These facts 
alone testify to the utility of the publications. 
The “ Waterworks Statistics” give in a con- 
cisely tabulated form the name of the towns 
supplied, in alphabetical order, the source of 
supply, the character of the water, the extent 
of supply, the death-rate, the quantity raised 
per annum, the storage capacity, daily con- 
sumption per head, the assessment charge, the 
price per 1,000 gallons, number of meters in use, 
dividends, &c. This publication is one of great 
usefulness and interest to sanitarians and muni- 
cipal engineers. The ‘‘Gasworks Statistics” 
will be found no less useful and complete, giving 
as they do statistics of gasworks at home and 
abroad, whether those of municipalities or 
private companies. The heads of information 
given include weight of coal carbonised, annual 
make and annual sale of gas, illuminating 
power, price, number of consumers, price paid 
for public lamps, number of public lamps, price 
realised for coke, and dividends. 





The Gas, Water, and LElectric-Lighting Com- 
panies’ Directory, 1891. Edited by CHARLES 
W. Hastines. London: Hazell, Watson, & 
Viney. 

TuHIs is the fifteenth issue of an exceedingly 

useful publication, giving the names of every 

gas and water company or authority, with date 
of formation, the Acts under which they are 
constituted, share capital, dividends, loan 





capital, chairmen, engineers or managers, secre- 








taries, population, rating, distance from London, 
and nearest railways. In the case of electric. 
lighting undertakings, information is given ag 
to the names of the companies, the date of their 
formation, their capital, the system adopted, 
the capacity, the price per unit, the name of the 
secretary, the name of the electrician in charge, 
and the area of supply. 





Measures, Weights, and Moneys of All Nations. 
By W.S. B. WooLHovussE, F.R.A.S. Seventh 
Edition. London: Crosby Lockwood & Sons, 


THE present edition of this very useful work 
has been revised and enlarged, and in his 
preface the author gives, in an appendix, what 
he claims to be a reliable account of the weights 
and measures of China and Japan, which were 
formerly involved in much obscurity. He says 
he derives his information on this head from 
the valuable Reports of the Board of Trade 
under the Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 
Full information is also given on the subject of 
wire and plate gauges, and more especially in 
relation to the new Imperial Standard Wire 
Gauge which was legalised by an Order in 
Council in 1883. The volume also includes an 
analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Maho- 
metan Calendars, and is provided with a copious 
index. 





Hints on Sanitary Fittings and their Applica- 
tion. By RosperT MARR WHARAM. 
London: H. & W. Brown. 1891. 


THIs pamphlet contains a well written and 
simply-expressed explanation suitable for the 
general public of the most important points in 
connexion with the modern use of sanitary 
fittings, and is well illustrated with wood-cuts 
of particular apparatus which we note are 
practically the same as those in the advertise- 
ments of Messrs. Thos. Crapper & Co. 

The basis from which the author starts is 
the sanitary arrangement of a London house of 
a rental of about 50/.a year, which is taken as 
a model of the ordinary domestic arrangements. 
The arrangement of the drains, with their venti- 
lation, the water-closets, with their water supply, 
baths, lavatories, grease-traps, and so forth, 
are explained with the particular points which 
should be borne in mind in arranging each. 





“The Exeter Pictorial” (Birmingham: J. L. 
Allday, Edmund-street) is a very well got-up 
illustrated guide to the “ever faithful” city. 
Although the first half consists of advertise- 
ments on every alternate page, the illustrations 
are numerous and well produced, and include a 
double-page wood engraving of the cathedral 
from the north-east, by the late S. Read. This 
engraving, if we mistake not, first appeared in 
our contemporary the Illustrated London Nens. 
— “Boot’s ‘District’ Guide to London 
(London: Alfred Boot & Son) is the fourth 
annual issue of a very useful sixpenny guide- 
book issued mainly in the interests of the Dis- 
trict Railway Company. It is excellently 
printed, and contains coloured maps, plans, 
&ke., as well as a list of nearly seven 
thousand references to streets and places, 
with indications of their position on the 
maps. As we have noticed this guide-book 
at length on a previous occasion, we need only 
add that it now appears in a more portable 
form, the size being reduced from crown quarto 
to demy octavo, the number of pages, however 
being increased from 148 to 200.—— ‘The 
Great Eastern Railway Panoramic Guide 
(London: Bemrose & Sons) gives a great deal 
of information to travellers in the Eastern 
counties, and will be found a useful companion 
in beguiling the tedium of a long railway 
journey. This, however, “ without prejudice, 
as the lawyers say, for we will not vouch for 
the absolute accuracy of all the architectural 
and archeological information contained in the 
work.—It may be remembered that in the 
spring of 1888 Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., 
gave two lectures on lightning conductors to 
the Society of Arts, in which he promulgated 
several revolutionary views on the subject, and 
supported them by a series of direct experi- 
ments with Leyden jars. At the British Asso- 
ciation meeting in Bath the same year, Professor 
Lodge’s views were discussed. Since then more 
complete communications from Professor Lodge 
have been made to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, and to many scientific periodicals. 
The principal points of these, as well as @ 
recent paper read before the Royal Society, are 





being welded together, with sundry additions, 
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and we understand that Messrs. Whittaker & 
Co. propose to issue it as a large volume of their 
Specialists’ Series in the course of the autumn. 


hf 
Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE CLASSES. 


Siz,—I shall be glad if you will permit me 
to draw the attention of your readers to the 
announcement which they will find in your 
advertising columns of new Classes which it is 
proposed to open with a view to improving and 
extending the instruction in Architecture and 
in Building Construction in this College. 

The liberality of the Carpenters’ Company 
has provided funds, which are to be appro- 
priated to establishing an afternoon class for 
architectural and structural drawing, and an 
evening class (also chiefly a drawing class) for 
instruction in building construction. The fees 
of both are to be very moderate, and each is to 
meet twice a week. A very competent de- 
monstrator has undertaken the conduct of these 
classes under my personal supervision, with the 
assistance of Mr. Elsey Smith. 

I hope that some architects who take pupils 
will arrange to send them to the afternoon 
class. One object proposed is to assist students 
in preparing the drawings required as testi- 
monies of study for the Institute Examination, 
and otherwise to prepare them for examination. 
The work, as far as practicable, will, however, 
take up the subjects dealt with in my courses 
of lectures in Architecture and Construction. 

It has been arranged that students able to 
devote a session to the preparation desirable 
before entering the architectural profession can 
attend the classes most suitable for this purpose 
as a series, and can obtain a “composition 
ticket” at a reduced fee admitting to the whole 
of them. T. ROGER SMITH (Professor). 

University College, London, September 22. 





FALKLAND PALACE. 


Sir,—When this ancient royal residence became 
the property of the Marquess of Bute, some years 
ago, it was generally hoped that it had fallen into 
good hands. The building, apart from its great 
historic interest, was one of the few picturesque 
fragments of architecture left in Scotland, worthy 
to rank with anything of the kind in England or 
abroad. 

Lord Bute is widely known as an antiquarian, 
hence the expectation on the part of some inte- 
rested in such mattters that the building would be 
well cared for. 

Whether his lordship has proved himself an 
archzxologist in the best sense, or a true lover of 
architecture, according to the admirable definition 
of one of the speakers at the Archxological Con- 
gress in Edinburgh,—the Bishop of Carlisle, I 
think,—would appear to be doubtful. 

All who knew Falkland Palace before the year 
1889 must have observed the marvellous colouring 
on the roof of the wing built by King James V. 
The massive old slates, as the centuries rolled over 
them, had become clothed or encrusted with some 
such growth as one sees on the rocks by the sea- 
shore,—a rich golden tint that vied with anything 
to be seen in nature on a sunny day in autumn. 
These slates have lately disappeared, and a neat 
modern roof now rises above the weather-worn 
walls and battered pinnacles of the great hall. It 
is possible that the weight of the old slates was 
beginning to tell on the structure below, but, if so, 
might not some internal support have been devised 
to meet the emergency? As it is, the building has 
been stripped of one of its greatest beauties. 

Another alteration, or “restoration,” is the in- 
sertion of dormer windows on both sides of the said 
new roof. They are built of a cold pinkish stone, 
brought, I believe, from a great distance, and 
(whatever appearance they may present in acentury 
or two) their colour is utterly out of harmony with 
the rich dark tone of the surrounding masonry. 
Though they are said to be an exact copy from some 
old picture or drawing of the Palace, it is impossible 
to look upon them as anything but an unwelcome 
and meaningless addition. 

Passing on to the older part of the Palace—the 
two round towers with their conical roofs, flanking 
the gateway, grim wardours which probably stood 
in the Duke of Albany’s time—old acquaintances 
will here rub their eyes again, as the ** sky-line ” 
has been entirely altered by the new proprietor. 
The sturdy turrets, instead of finishing with the 
familiar broad and low points—the most charac- 
teristic features of the old pile—are now supplied 
with high peaked roofs in the approved Scottish 
Baronial style,—all quite correct, no doubt, accord- 
ing to the rules of the architectural hand-book ; 
but to be consistent, this principle should be carried 

& good deal further. Why not demolish the 








**modern” structure of James V. altogether? It 
is manifestly a departure from the original design, 
albeit most charming as an artistic contrast to the 
older buildings. We should then havea fine new 
castle, as nearly as possible similar to that of the 
fourteenth century, with battlements, moat, and 
drawbridges, and perhaps an exact reproduction of 
the dungeon in which the Duke of Rothesay was 
starved to death! Though, of course, neglected by 
artists and such-like, the structure would then have 
a certain value as an educational medium. 

I am painfully conscious that no amount of 
writing or talking can effect any remedy in this 
particular case. The Palace has been private pro- 
perty and a marketable commodity since the time 
of James VI., so far as I know; but if not national 
property, the building has great national interest. 
The owners of such historical treasures should be 
wnade to realise that their actions are jealously 
watched, and, if need be, criticised. Had any such 
transformations been attempted, for instance, at 
Holyrood Palace, or even Roslin Chapel, it is easy 
to imagine the general outcry that would have 
arisen, but these buildings have the advantage over 
Falkland as regards situation, hidden as the latter 
is in acomparatively obscure corner of Fife. It is 
many months since I made my last pilgrimage 
thither, and other surprises may be in store for 
the curious traveller, but I for one have hardly 
recovered yet from the painful effects of my last 
visit. Possibly, reports of subsequent and future 
operations may come to hand now and then from 
less squeamish correspondents. 

It seems a strange coincidence that these vene- 
rable remains—all that is left of the ‘‘ favourite 
hunting-seat” of the early Stuarts, should have 
been destined to afford a ‘‘happy hunting-ground”’ 
in these latter days for the activities of a distin- 
guished antiquary, also a Stuart, possessed not only 
of theories but of the power to execute them. 

ROBERT LITTLE, F.S.A. Scot. 





STABLE DRAINAGE. 


S1r,—I hope you will warn your readers against 
adopting the recommendations for drainage con- 
tained in Col. Fitzwygram’s book,* when they are 
building stables for private owners. The litter dams 
the channels, and gets wet, and, in addition to this, 
horses that are clothed, and lie in their stalls at 
night, spoil their clothing. 

If his recommendations are adopted, the result 
will be that the open channels have to be taken up, 
and covered channels or underground drains put in, 
to the loss of the owner of the stables and to the 
annoyance of all persons concerned. 

Harley-street, Sept. 22. G. AITCHISON. 





Sir,—From the letters on this subject in your 
issue of last week, your correspondents appear to 
somewhat alter the claim originally put forth by 
them, for in your issue of 22nd ult., p. 157, and 
again in that of 5th inst., p. 194, it is asserted 
that the principle of the alleged new system is *‘ to 
avoid all traps in the stable.” It was to this point 
I addressed myself in my previous letter, where I 
pointed out that the system had been in use for 
thirty years past, and this fact is unaffected by the 
question of the most suitable form and material in 
which to make the surface gutters. 

Iron surface gutters with covers are, in my 
opinion, the best for the purpose, and these gutters, 
with a fall in themselves, were made at these works 
over twenty years since, the object being then, as 
now, to keep the floor of the stable as level as pos- 
sible while securing at the same time the rapid exit 
of the urine. 

That the system has not been more generally 
adopted is, I think, due to the fact of the great 
improvements made in recent years in the construc- 
tion of trapped drain pots, the old unsatisfactory 
bell-trap having been superseded by improved 
forms, and notably by the fixed syphon trap, 
which, being irremovable, is always in action. By 
using drain pots of this description, all escape of 
sewer-gas is prevented, and the perfect drainage of 
the stable rendered independent of the work of the 
groom. RusseL ELLIOT. 

St. Pancras Iron Works. 





“THE EIGHT; HOURS’ MOVEMENT.” 


Sir,—In all movements for the amelioration of 
the working man, there are always croakers ready 
to swear that society will be swamped and the 
country sent to the devil if the requests of the men 
be acceded to. So with people like ‘‘T.” on p. 229. 
They are eternally prophesying evil if the hours of 
labour be shortened. It so happens, however, that 
the facts of history, especially in relation to the 
building trades during the last forty years, entirely 
confute these disma! prognostications. 

Forty years ago the wages for sixty hours’ work 
a week were only about a guinea; now, however, 
with the working time reduced to fifty-one hours 
per week, the wages are about 50 per cent. higher 
than formerly. 

The public are still well served—in some cases 
even better than before—while the comfort of our 
brethren and fellow-citizens, the working men, has 





* “Horses and Stables,” by Colonel F, Fitzwygram. 
London, 8vo., 1869. 





increased. I, therefore, with my experience of the 
past, have hope in the future, and view with 
equanimity the reduction of the working hours to 
either forty-eight or forty-five a week, as the case 
may be. A MASTER TRADESMAN, 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY OFFICES. 


Smr,—In a recent issue you were good enough to 
refer to this building, now nearly finished; and you 
noted that the work was executed in Bath stone. 

This, however, is an error, as the whole of the ex- 
ternal stonework has been carried out in the best 
brown Portland from Messrs. Stewards’ and the 
Weston quarries. In justice to all concerned, we 
shall feel much obliged if you will kindly make this 
alteration. Foster & DICKSEE. 

Rugby, September 17. 








NORTHERN TECHNICAL AND 
RECREATIVE INSTITUTE. 


Srr,—In one of the ‘‘ Notes” on p. 223 of your 
last issue, referring to the scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for the promotion of the Northern 
(Islington) Polytechnic Institute, it is stated that 
‘‘a grant of 25,000/. is allotted to the Institute in 
respect of premises in Holloway-road” (the site 
acquired for this Institute). Permit me to say that 
the Council of the Institute are not aware of this 
liberal benefaction. Moreover, I am afraid that the 
Commissioners have no intention to contribute 
towards the purchase of the land or the erection of 
the buildings. The proposed endowment of 1,500/. 
per annum is all we at present can rely on, and that 
is only to commence when the buildings are com- 
pleted and the Institute is ‘‘in going order.” The 
site has been purchased, but 15,0001. is yet required 
for the buildings,—a sum to many so small that lL 
cannot but hope it may soon be raised. An anony- 
mous donor recently gave 20,000/. for a Polytechnic 
in the South of London. A similar princely gift to 
the North would be most welcome. Locally there 
are but few with spare thousands. Such a work, 
however, naturally commends itself to generous 
men and women everywhere, Perchance one of 
your wealthy readers may find pleasure in 
helping. 

Your journal has so well-merited a reputation for 
accuracy, that I should not venture to impugn this 
statement in its columns if it were not so im- 
portant that the exact truth should be declared. 

Wo. F. Dewey, Hon, Sec. 
Vestry Hall, Upper-street, NV. 
September 20. 

* * The misconception arose from the somewhat 
vague terms of Clause 31 of the scheme, which now 
stands as follows:—‘‘Clause 31.—The governing 
body shall take the necessary steps for vesting 
. ... in the official trustee of charity lands under 
orders to be made . . . . the premises situated im 
the Holloway-road .... for the benefit of the 
Northern Institute .... and the said premises 
shall be applicable for the purposes of a Polytechnic 
Institute, and the sum of 25,000/., contributed for 
the purposes of the Institute, shall be applicable to 
the payment of the purchase-money.” ‘The writer 
took the word ‘‘ contributed ” to mean contributed 
by the Charity Commissioners. This correction 
will also apply to the “‘ Note” regarding the North- 
Western Institute scheme. 
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Che Student's Column. 


MARBLES.—XIII. 
WEATHERING. 


A AVING given some particulars concern- 
! 1 ing the chemical constitution and 
Lue} other characteristics of the principal 
minerals found in marbles, it will now be con- 
venient to deal with the methods in which they, 
and the rocks in which they are found, de- 
compose under atmospheric influences, or 
‘“‘ weather,” to use the technical expression. It 
is an important matter for the student to learn 
the broad outlines as to the various causes 
which lead to the weathering of stones, no 
matter whether these latter are used for build- 
ing or ornamental purposes ; but we may state 
that it is far more to his advantage to enter 
into the details of this phase of the subject in 
regard to marbles than to ordinary building 
stones. For, whilst the knowledge as to how 
and why an oolite or a sandstone decomposes, 
might influence his selection of them for build- 
ing purposes, he would not, in general, be called 
upon to enter into the matter so minutely as 
with marbles. A freestone often readily 
decays on its surface, but a thin protecting 
coat might, and frequently does, result 
from this, and yet the quality of the stone 
may not be seriously interfered with. A 
red sandstone might change tint slightly on 
weathering, or a cream-coloured oolite tone 
down to a dirty grey, but these materials, 
nevertheless, often prove to be exceedingly 
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durable. A brown patch frequently forms on 
the exterior of certain stones used in building, 
or minerals are picked out and stand up in 
relief on the surfaces of the material, or these 
surfaces even may be slightly worn away, and 
still the stones would be quite suitable for 
ashlar or other purposes for which they are 
ordinarily used. Not so with marbles, however. 
A marble is frequently selected on account of 
its colour, or for the fine polish it takes ; if, in 
course of time, these characteristics are inter- 
fered with, it ceases to be an ornamental stone, 
and is at once condemned. It is clear, there- 
fore, other things being equal, that a marble re- 
tains its beauty in direct proportion to its en- 
during qualities. This fact is, we think, 
sufficiently important to warrant us in making 
more than a passing remark on the subject. 

In this country the chief disintegrators of 
marble are the various chemical agents found 
in the atmosphere, and frost. The chemical 
action of rain and air varies in different parts 
of the country, according to situation and com- 
position. The normal condition of the atmo- 
‘sphere is considered to be a mechanical mix- 
ture of nearly four volumes of nitrogen and 
one of oxygen, with very small proportions of 
water, vapour, and carbonic acid, and still 
smaller quantities of ozone and ammonia. In 
addition to these, other vapours, gases, and 
solid particles are often present. It is with 
the vapour which, when condensed, forms rain, 
hail, and snow, that we have now particularly 
to deal. In falling, rain takes up a very small 
portion of air, including the contained gases, 
and the impurity of the atmosphere at any 
place is best examined by analysing the rain- 
water of the district. 

An average proportional percentage composi- 
tion of rain-water by measure is,—nitrogen, 
64°47; oxygen, 33°76; carbonic acid, 1:77. 
‘Carbonic acid being more soluble than the 
other gases is contained in rain-water in propor- 
tions between thirty and forty times greater 
than in the atmosphere. Oxygen, also, is more 
soluble than nitrogen. This difference acquires 
considerable importance in the chemical opera- 
tions of rain.* 

We have noticed that carbonic acid is largely 
present in rain-water. Now, any stone contain- 
ing carbonate of lime is liable to be attacked by 
this acid. Those marbles having a saccharoid 
appearance, such as pure statuary, the “ encri- 
nite” or “ crinoidal” marbles, shell marbles, 


and, in fact, the majority of those largely com- 


posed of organic remains, as well as various 
veined stones, are all subject to the onslaughts 
of carbonic acid. It is fortunate, however, that 
when the carbonate of lime is well crystallised, 
or has not undergone much secondary altera- 
tion, it is capable of resisting this powerful dis- 
integrating agent for a considerable length of 
time. The rate at which such marbles as we 
dave just mentioned will weather under the 
influence of carbonic or other similar dele- 
terious acids depends in a great measure on the 
form which the carbonate of lime takes, and 
has more to do with the structure than with the 
chemical composition of the stone. 

It has been demonstrated thatin the atmosphere 
of a large town with abundant coal-smoke and 
rain, inscriptions on marble become illegible in 
half a century. Analyses of rain-water show 
rus that sulphuric acid frequently occurs in con- 
siderable quantities in the air of our large 
cities, but more especially in the manv- 
facturing districts, where its presence is 
governed more or less by the nature and magni- 
tude of the manufactories therein. The same 
remark applies to a certain extent to hydro- 
chloric acid, and nitric acid is also found in 
small quantities in rain-water. 

Marbles which contain a large percentage of 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia are liable 
to be greatly injured by the sulphuric acid in 
rain and air. The action of acids in their com- 
bined state is very much less than when they 
are free. This is especially the case with 
‘sulphuric acid: no matter whether the stone is 
crystalline or not, in a large city the action of 
this acid, occurring either as free sulphuric 
acid or as sulphate of ammonia, is just the 
Same on the carbonate of magnesia. The 
sulphuric displaces the carbonic acid, and forms 
with the magnesia a sulphate which is soluble 
‘in water, and thus the marble disintegrates. 

_ The prevalence of oxygen in rain-water, and 
its readiness to unite with any substance that 
can contain more of it, causes oxidation to be a 
conspicuous feature in the decay of certain 
marbles. All marbles thus readily affected 


* Geikie, “‘ Text Book of Geology,” 1882, p. 330. 








may be cast aside as worthless, for any of them 
containing an appreciable quantity of ferrous or 
manganous oxides will rapidly become dis- 
coloured, and the whole stone then presents a 
‘*‘ washed-out ” appearance, which is one of the 
premonitory symptoms of decay. 

The circumstance that the majority of mar- 
bles used in England in exteriors are polished 
is an element favouring the prolongation of 
their existence. On striking a polished surface 
rain does not find a convenient place to lodge, 
and thus it does not gain time to assist the 
various chemical agents in doing their destruc- 
tive work: it strikes the surface and glances 
off. Immediately the polished marble com- 
mences to decay, rough surfaces are formed and 
small holes and cavities soon put in an appear- 
ance. These constitute convenient resting- 
places for rain-water, and disintegration fol- 
lows at arapid rate. The student will not find 
any difficulty in perceiving that once a marble 
has commenced to decay it proceeds to weather 
more and more rapidly as the surface is worn 
away. 

The amount of water a marble is capable of 
absorbing is a prime factor in determining its 
selection. All stones contain a certain amount of 
interstitial or “ quarry ” water, but in the present 
instance we will only allude to the water a 
marble is capable of absorbing in addition to 
that which virtually enters into the composition 
of the rock. When water freezes it expands, 
and in expanding exerts tremendous pressure 
on the material which contains it,—this is an 
elementary principle known to all. When a 
stone, therefore, contains much water, that 
liquid in freezing forces the particles composing 
it asunder where possible. Consequently, when 
a thaw comes the particles, having lost their 
original cohesion, are easily removed from the 
stone, which thus rapidly decays. 

Experiments have shown that the more a rock 
is weathered the more water it absorbs, so that 
the decay will increase in a greater proportion 
as the decomposition of the stone proceeds from 
this cause also. 

——__ +--+ 


GHNERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE PROPOSED NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
ABERDEEN.—At a meeting of the Aberdeen Univer- 
sity General Council, held on the 19th inst., Dr. Bain 
made a statement as to the proposed erection of'a 
new medical college in the Rosemount district of 
the city, and indicated that the University autho- 
rities had repudiated the suggestion of the Town 
Council to abandon the Marischal College buildings 
and erect a college on a new site. He also referred 
to the scheme started by Dr. Struthers to remove to 
King’s College the whole of the science classes 
proper, leaving Marischal buildings for professional 
medical work exclusively. This clearance, Dr. Bain 
explained, would dispense with any extension of the 
present buildings, and it would provide the needful 
accommodation at half the cost, 25,000/. going as 
far at King’s as 50,000/. at Marischal. 

ScHOOL BUILDINGS, ROYAL COLLEGE OF SurR- 
GEONS, DUBLIN.—The principal departments of the 
school buildings of the Dublin Royal Coliege of 
Surgeons have, says the Freeman’s Journal, been 
entirely reconstructed to meet the necessities of 
modern medical education, as well as the demand 
for enlargement which recent changes made im- 
perative. The plans were prepared by the College 
Architects, Sir Thomas N. Deane & Son, of Dublin. 
For the present the reconstruction has been 
restricted to the Anatomical and Physiological 
departments, and, to a less extent, to the Chemical 
department. The ground covered by the new 
buildings extends along Glover’s- alley, which 
ad‘oins the College, for about 140 ft., behind the 
main college building, and it has a width from this 
alley towards York-street of about 60 ft. The two 
wings of the building rise toa height of about 50 ft. 
from the basement. This portion of the work, which 
will cost about 5,000/., has been in progress since 
the beginning of July, and will be finished by the 
cortractors, Messrs. H. & J. Martin, of Belfast and 
Dublin, in time for the opening of the winter 
session of the schools. The main entrance for 
students will ultimately be situated about half-way 
along the York-street frontage of the College, and 
it will Jead directly to the anatomical and chemical 
department, to the library, and also to principal 
staircase, which in its turn will lead to the museum 
and the physiological department. In the base- 
ment of the new anatomical department there will 
be the preparation-room, and also extensive 
accommodation for other purposes, a_ self- 
sustaining lift, and the heating apparatus. On 
the ground floor is the principal dissecting- 
room, 71 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 21 ft. in 
height, lighted from the side and from the roof. 
On this floor will be also situated a large prosector’s 
and demonstrator’s room, bone room, student's 
lavatory, and cloak-rooms. On the first floor a 
special wing has been set apart for lady students, 
which includes a large dissecting-room, lavatory, 
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and cloak-rooms. The physiological department on 
the first floor reached by the principal staircase will 
include a_ histolological laboratory, a practical 
physiological laboratory, a room for physiological 
chemistry, and a theatre, lighted from the roof, as 
well as the professor’s private room, attendant’s 
work room, &c. In the chemical department the 
principal iaboratory has been enlarged, so that it 
now measures 51 by 28 ft., and the lighting has 
been improved ; the chemistry lecture theatre and 
other arrangements remaining as before for the 
present. The full plans provide for a new ana- 
tomical theatre, to be connected with the Albert 
Assembly Hall of the college, new chemical, patho- 
logical, and pharmacological departments, and a 
theatre for operative surgery, as well as a bacterio- 
logical laboratory connected with the curator’s 
department, and a laboratory for hygiene. 

NEW CHAPEL, ALDFORD, CHESHIRE.—On the 16th 
inst. the Methodist New Connexionists of Aldford 
opened a new chapel. The new building is erected 
in the Early Gothic style, with red Ruabon brick 
facings and terra-cotta window dressings, the three 
windows in the front gable being in local red stone 
with traceried heads. The roof is covered with small 
slates, and has a spirelet for ventilation covered 
with oak shingles. The roof is open-timbered of 
pitch-pine. There are 140 sittings, whilst a vestry 
is arranged at the rear. The fittings and benches 
are of pitch-pine. The chapel is heated by a Mus- 
grave stove. Mr. W. W. Freeman, Chester, was 
the builder, and Messrs. Douglas & Fordham the 
architects. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOL, KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL.— 
On the 15th inst. the Earl of Ducie, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County of Gloucester, laid the 
foundation stone of the new Reformatory school, 
now in course of erection at Kingswood, to take the 
place of the present structure. The buildings will 
form three sides of a quadrangle, each. side being 
about 240 ft. long, and there is to be a playground 
in the centre. The style of the building will be 
Domestic Gothic of a plain character. The front to 
the quadrangle will have a clock dormer in the 
centre, and an open arcade on ground story. On 
the ground floor will be dining-room and kitchen, 
school-room, lavatory, and other offices, while on 
the first floor will be two dormitories to accommo- 
date 100 boys, and also schoolmaster’s house and 
officers’ bedrooms overlooking dormitories. A new 
house for the superintendent connected with the 
other buildings is also included in the scheme. The 
future extension of the buildings will comprise hos- 
pital, laundry, and various workshops. The build- 
ing will be of Pennant stone, with freestone dress- 
ings. Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, A.R.I.B.A., of Bristol, 
is the architect, and the contract for the first por- 
tion of the building, at about 6,000/., has been 
taken by Messrs. Love & Waite. Mr. E, Trotman 
is the Clerk of Works. 

RESTORATION OF ST. MArk’s CHURCH, TORQUAY. 
—After alteration and renovation, St. Mark’s 
Church, Torquay, was re-opened on the 16th inst. 
The work just completed includes the placing of a 
new stained-glass window in the east end of the 
church, a memorial gift by Mr. P. B. Drinkwater, 
designed by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of London. 
A new alabaster reredos, given by Misses Webb and 
Black, is the work of Mr. Harry Hems, as also are 
the carved oak screens in the chancel, the design 
being by the late Mr. J. D. Sedding. Three new 
steps of dark grey Devonshire marble, supplied by 
Mr. H. T. Jenkins, have been substituted for those 
steps previously used at the east end of the church. 
The Bishop’s throne and sedilia were designed by 
Messrs. Fulford, Tait, & Harvey, of Exeter, and 
executed by Mr. Hems. The windows at the sides 
of the altar have been raised and decorated, and a 
window on the south side has been enlarged so that 
it may be filled with light-toned glass as a memorial. 
This work has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
C. E. Kempe, of London, as also has the chapel 
window. The east window in the north aisle has 
been lengthened, to which has been removed the 
window to the memory of a former rector, the stone 
work in connexion with this having been executed 
by Mr. Wyatt, of Ellacombe. Messrs. Fulford, 
Tait, & Harvey, have designed the new carved oak 
altar and reredos for the chapel, and Mr. Hems has 
carried out the work. The improvements have 
been carried out at a cost of £800. Mr. W. B. 
Coles has acted as clerk of the works. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CRosBy.—The Wesleyan 
chapel and school premises which have been in 
course of erection in Mersey-road, Crosby, during 
the past year, were opened on the 16th inst. The 
chapel has been erected to replace the Wesleyan 
chapels in Great Crosby and Blundellsands. It is 
cruciform on plan, with nave, 70 ft. by 41 ft. ; tran- 
septs, 26 ft. by 14 ft. Gin. ; octagon-ended chancel, 
28 ft. Gin. by 21 ft. 6in. ; organ chamber, 22 ft. by 
16 ft., with arched openings to both chancel and 
transepts. The principal entrance is approached 
from Mersey-road, and consists of an east and west 
porch, with a connecting narthex, the size of the 
narthex and porches being 55 ft. by 11ft. The 
tower and spire, 110 ft. high, is placed at the north- 
east angle of the church, and forms one of the 
entrances. The north-west porch contains a stair- 
case to gallery over the narthex. At the south- 
west angle of the church are the various class- 
rooms, vestry, and corridor connecting the church 
with the lecture-room at the south end of the site. 
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The lecture-room is the same size as the old 
chapel removed from Great Crosby, the Norman 
doorways, east window, roof timbers, and much of 
the material and masonry being re-used in this 
art of the work. The size of the lecture-room, 
which will accommodate 300 persons, is 53 ft. by 
80 ft. The room has four entrances, minstrels’ 
gallery,: and kitchen. ,The style of archi- 
tecture is the Transitional period between Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular. The materiais used in 
the erection of the edifice externally are Yorkshire 
stone shoddies and Storeton stone dressings. ‘The 
roof principals are constructed with hammer-beams, 
and the spaces fitted with tracery, deeply moulded, 
There are double arches to the windows in the 
various walls. The chancel and communion space 
have been paved with mosaic, and the windows 
have been filled in with stained glass. The carving 
has been the work of Mr. J. Rogerson, and the 
stained glass and enriched grisaille work has been 
executed by Mr. J. Aldam Heaton, of London. 
The mosaic work has been executed by Mr. G. Swift, 
of Liverpool. The organ has been built by Messrs. 
Gray & Davison, assisted by Messrs. Norbury & 
Paterson with the organ screen. The chapel has 
been well lighted, ventilated, and heated, the archi- 
tect adopting the system of admitting fresh air 
warmed by passing through hot-water coil radiators, 
The church will accommodate about 650 people. 
There are five class-rooms and vestries, with neces- 
sary sanitary conveniences. The architect was Mr. 
James Francis Doyle, of Liverpool ; the clerk of 
the works, Mr. Samuel Gunning; and thecontractor, 
Mr. S. Webster, of Bootle. The amount of the 
contract for the works was 8,352/. 3s. 10d. 


PuBLIC BUILDINGS, OLDBURY.—Some new public 
buildings, which occupy a position in the centre of 
the town, have just {been erected at Oldbury. The 
buildings have frontages to Birmingham-street and 
Freeth-street, and adjoin and form part of the 
Public Hall. The new buildings are in the Renais- 
sance style, and have been carried out in brick and 
terra-cotta. A tower and spire is situated at the angle 
of the two frontages. A clock has been erected in 
the tower with two dials, which work has been ex- 
ecuted by Mr. E. C. Pass, of Oldbury. The main 
entrance to the Public Offices is in Freeth-street, and 
accommodation is provided on the ground floor fora 
number of officials. On the first floor is the Board- 
room, an apartment (30 ft. by 24 ft., also com- 
mittee-room, surveyors’ offices, and office for 
clerk to the Board. The lending library, which 
is 25 ft. by 21ft., and reading-room, 30 ft. by 
22 ft., are planned on the ground floor with a 
distinct and separateentrance from the public offices, 
The reference-room, 25ft. by 15ft. 6in., is also 
arranged on the first floor approached from the 
reading-room of the library. A communicating 
corridor is arranged between the new Public Offices 
and the Public Hall, which enables both buildings 
to be used if required for any public function. 
Storage-rooms, apparatus, vault, &c., are provided 
in the basement, and the whole will be heated by 
hot water on the low pressure principle, the 
apparatus for which has been designed and carried 
out by Messrs. Jones & Attwood, of Stourbridge. 
The furnishing has been carried out in accordance 
with the designs of the architects, Messrs. Wood & 
Kendrick, of West Bromwich, and the whole of the 
work has been executed and completed under their 
directions. The furniture has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Norton & Co., of Birmingham, and the 
general building contract has been carried out by 
the builder, Mr. John Dallow, of Blackheath. Mr. 
John Round, of Oldbury, has done the decorations. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


_ GUILDFORD SEWERAGE SCHEME.—A public 
inquiry was held at Guildford on the 9th inst. by 
Mr. Arnold Taylor, C.E., of the Local Government 
Board, on the application of the Guildford Town 
Council for sanction to borrow 35,000/. for purposes 
of sewerage and sewage disposal works. The Town 
Clerk, who appeared in support of the application, 
said the matter had been very carefully considered 
by the Town Council for several years, in order 
that the sewage might be disposed of without 
nuisance to anybody. So long ago as 1888 they 
appointed a Committee, which visited many places 
where sewage works were in operation, and came 
to the conclusion that the sewage should be dealt 
with by the system of the International Water and 
Sewage Purification Company, which they saw in 
successful operation at Acton. Under that 
system the sewage is first treated in pre- 
cipitation tanks with ferozone to remove the 
solids, and is then passed through polarite beds, 
such as are in use at Acton, Hendon, and other 
places. —Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, C.E., of West- 
minster, as well as other engineers, prepared plans 
for the scheme, and Mr. Lailey’s plans were finally 
selected and accordingly adopted by the Sanitary 
Authority. A large Jandowner having a residence 
near the proposed outfall works engaged Mr. Bald- 
win Latham to consider whether the purification 
works as recommended by Mr. C. N. Lailey were 
likely to cause a nuisance, and it was reported that 
he had no hesitation in saying that works of this 
character, if properly designed and carried out and 
attended to, could be made satisfactorily to deal 


with the sewage without the slightest nuisance 


arising even on the land itself. The inspector ex- 
pressed his entire approval of the scheme, stating 
that it was necessary to have an efficient system, 
because the effluent discharged into the River Wey 
would ultimately reach the Thames above the 
water companies’ intake. It isintended to proceed 
with the scheme without delay. 


DRAINAGE WORKS IN OXFORDSHIRE.— Extensive 
drainage arrangements have been recently carried 
out at All Saints’ College, Bloxham, Kenford 
House, and Wykham Park, the seat of Mr. Wm. 
Mewburn. The old systems have been taken away, 
and replaced with Doulton’s glazed pipes, inter- 
cepting and inspection chambers, ventilating 
appliances, flushing tanks, &c. The whole of these 
works have been designed and carried out by Mr. 
J. W. Harding, of Banbury. 


PROPOSED NEw HARBOUR, WHITEHILLS, BANFF. 
—It is proposed to construct a new harbour 
at Whitehills, a fishing village of over a 
thousand inhabitants, three miles west of Banff. 
Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C.E., have prepared 
plans of the proposed new harbour. The design 
gives a depth of water at the entrance of 8 ft. at 
low-water, and after the excavation of rocks in the 
entrance channel have been accomplished there will 
be available, under shelter of a proposed break- 
water, a length of quay of 240 ft., with from 10 ft. 
to 3 ft. of water alongside it at the lowest tides. 
The cost of the whole works is estimated at about 
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ALTERATIONS AT Port oF Ness HARBOUR.— 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. D. & T. 
Stevenson, Edinburgh, for alterations at the 
harbour of Port of Ness, Lewis. The existing basin 
was built six or seven years ago by the Fishery 
Board, at a cost of 6,000/. The basin, built of con- 
crete, at the angle in the coast, has sheltered the 
boats of the whole district in rough weather ; but 
the entrance got silted up with sand a couple of 
years ago, so that boats could enter only at the top 
of the tide. It is proposed to close the existing 
entrance to the basin, which is a natural opening 
between two reefs standing out ashort distance 
from the shore. The new entrance will be formed 
200 ft. to the east of the present entrance, and the 
reefs will be used in the formation of a break- 
water, which will protect the narrow channel 
leading into the basin. Thenew entrance will have 
3 ft. of water at low tide. A new breakwater of 
concrete is to be constructed, which will jut out 
from the land in a southerly direction, immediately 
to the east of the new entrance. I[t will form a 
quay to which steamers can be brought, and will 
run out upwards of 250 ft. from land. It will be 
35 ft. wide at the base, and have a 20-foot roadway 
at the top. A parapet 10 ft. thick and 8 ft. high 
will run along the outer edge. Outside, 30-ton 
concrete blocks will be piled along its length to 
protect it from the action of the waves, and inside 
it will be finished with a quay face. At its outer 
end there will be at low tide a depth of 15 ft. of 
water. The improvements will include the clean- 
ing out of the harbour basin ‘and the making of a 
roadway from the village, which is just above the 
basin, to the new pier ard breakwater. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW, ST. MARyY’s PARISH 
CuurRcH, LEEDS.—A new centre light for the east 
window of St. Mary’s Parish Church, Leeds, was 
unveiled on the 6th inst. The subject of the win- 
dow is the Crucifixion, the figures being over life- 
size. Our Saviour is represented with face upraised 
and head fallen back. The three Maries and St. 
John form a group at the foot of the Cross. The 
window has been designed and executed at the 
studio of Messrs. Kayll & Co., Leeds. 

WINDOW aT St. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, SILVER- 
HILL.—St. Matthew's Church, Silverhill, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, has just received an addition in 
the shape of a stained-glass window, representing 
‘‘Qur Lord at the house of Martha.” It is in 
memory of Mrs. John Cumberlege, widow of the 
late Rector of the old Church of St. Matthew. It 
was designed and erected by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. WooLLos CHURCH, 
Newport, Monmouts.—A stained-glass window, 
which has been erected by Mr. Daniel Whitehouse 
to the memory of his wife, has just been unveiled 
in the church of St. Woollos, Newport. The sub- 
ject is the‘ child-Christ in the Temple with the 
doctors, hearing them and asking questions. The 
figure of the Saviour occupies the central light, and 
the doctors, the Virgin, and Joseph are grouped in 
the side lights and in the nearly circular lights 
above, of the Perpendicular Gothic style. The 
design is by Mr. J. P. Seddon, Diocesan Architect, 
Cardiff, the composition of the figures being by 
Miss Maud Seddon. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Belham, of London. 
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Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY.—Mon- 
day, October 5, has been appointed for the reception 
of works of art intended for the Autumn Exhibition 
(the twenty-fifth) of the Nineteenth Century Art 








Society, at the Conduit-street Galleries, 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


FRANCE.—An industrial and commercial museum 
has been formed in the right wing of the Palais des 
Arts Libéraux, which includes a portion of the col- 
lections belonging to the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers.——There is tulk of demolishing the prison 
for young criminals known under the name of 
** Petite Roquette.” The establishment would in 
that case be replaced by an agricultural school. 
——An exhibition of the works of Meissonier is to 
be organised shortly at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
It is also announced that the legatees of the great 
painter intend to present to the State the house 
which he inhabited on the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
with all its collections, to become a public museum. 
The Académie des Beaux-Arts decided a 
few days since the competition for the Troyon 
prize, for which twenty-eight landscape artists 
competed. The subject given was ‘‘ Un Troupeau 
Surpris par lOrage.” The prize has been 
awarded to M. Amedée Gibert. —— The bust. 
of Lamartine was inaugurated last Sunday at 
Marseilles, in the garden of the Palais de Long- 
champs.——The statue of General Raoult, who was 
killed in 1870 at the battle of Froeschwiller, is to be 
inaugurated at Meaux on Sunday, October 4,—— 
The town of Mauberge has set on foot a public sub- 
scription for a monument commemorative of the 
battle of Wattignies in 1793. At Romenay 
(Sadne et Loire) last Sunday was inaugurated 2 
monument bearing a panel in commemoration of 
the combatants killed in the war of 1870-71. 
On Sunday the 27th%a practical school of agriculture 
is to be opened at Rethel (Ardennes), —— The 
Société des Amis des Arts of the Seine and Marne 
has organised a very interesting exhibition of 
paintings at Fontainebleau.u——Last week a fine 
statue of *‘ Notre Dame des Victoires”’ was erected 
in the Basilica of St. Raphaél at Var. The town 
of Bayonne has opened a competition for a building 
which is to contain the municipal library, the 
museum of painting, and the museum of natural 
history. ——In spite of the energetic protests ad- 
dressed to the Government by the archeologists of 
the department of Yonne, the administration of 
Savings Banks has carried out the unfortunate res- 
toration already referred to in our columns, which. 
has totally disfigured the facade of the Renaissance 
monument known under the name of the Hétel 
d’Uzés. 

Norway.—lIt is stated that a project is on foot 
for building villas on a certain portion of the North 
Cape, with a free view to the Cape and the King’s 
Pillar.——tThe stone for the North Sea Baltic Canal 
is being delivered by certain Norwegian quarries, 


CoLoGNE.—The annual report on the progress 
made in the completion of the Cologne Cathedral 
only refers to the laying of the mosaic pavement in 
the aisle and transept, and the hanging of the 
bronze doors. Some of the improvements in the 
surroundings of the Cathedral have been com- 
menced. 


SWEDEN.—Grave complaints are being made im 
the Swedish press over the new great railway station. 
at Malmo, the first encountered on coming across 
the Sound. The Sydsv. Dagblad says: ‘‘ Instead of 
a monumental building worthy of the nation, what 
have we obtained? A heavy, ugly, unsightly mass 
of bricks. The great building boasts no style; the. 
decorations on the roof, which should show up the. 
whole, resemble colossal coffins; whilst the great 
glass and iron roof over the platforms, which is 
certainly imposing, contrasts just by its handsome- 
ness with the ugly, square mass of bricks. Even 
the interior arrangements are at fault. The entire 
building will remain a proof of somebody’s incom- 
petency.——Quarrying by convicts of the Svartsji 
quarries has been commenced. The stone is granite: 
of fine quality. The quarries are estimated to be 
able to produce some 400,000 cubic metres, repre- 
senting a value of 320,000/.——The fine new harbour 
at Helsingborg has been opened. It covers 230,000 
square metres, the docks being 80,000 metres. Tha 
depth is 24feet, The wave breaker, of granite and 
cement, is one kilométre long. The harbour is the 
most important on the Sound.——Trials are being 
made in Stockholm with the kind of street paving 
adopted with such success in Berlin, the stones 
being sunk in sand and cement water, the inter- 
vening spaces being filled with asphalte. Such 
a road is cleansed with the greatest ease and 
rapidity.——At Malmé the Municipality has 
opened a competition for designs for some new 
harbour works, and has offered three premiums of 
8,000, 5,000, and 3,000 krone. These harbour 
works, the entire construction of which will take. 
fifteen years, will include an area of ‘‘ free harbour- 
age,” intended as a competition scheme to the new 
harbour extensions at Copenhagen, which are being 
made at the cost of some 20,000,000 krone, in con-. 
nexion with the great traffic alterations expected 
;om tee of Germany’s North-Sea-Baltic 

anal. 


Tok10o.—A Lutheran church, with over 450 seats 
is in course of erection at Tokio, in accordance with 
a design by a resident German architect, Herr 
Muthessius. The German colony are building it | 











from funds raised by voluntary subscriptions, The 
materials used are brick, with stone facings and 
slate for the roofs and steeple.—Centralbi. d. 
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COMPETITION. CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premi “tote, tect Tenders 
a of Wor y whom Adv um, en 
\delivered, Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. —_- BF ewong — to be 
| ss delivered, 
New Schools, &c. Merthyr Tydfil ........ Glamorgan C. C....... ' 252. and 102. .......... Nov. 12 
SHamnly 66 Gaamibe..coccccosccccebecsscens Aldershot Loc. Bd. .. | Official ......cec- cess Oct. 6 
*Broken Granite, Slag, Flints, Paving- 
SOUR BO, cccceccccceses 1eesonescocces Luton Town Council.. do. do. 
CONTRACTS. PD csndnconceseeassoecbenesen Kensington Vestry .. do, do, 
jane Tenders pepe = eae oe! a ogesones Tottenham L. B. .... | J. E. Worth .......... do, 
tect, Surveyor oad-making and Paving Works ........ Fulham Veatry ...... W. Sykes ...cceceeeee Oct. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, or Engineer. , oun — *Waiting-rocms, Fvuotbridge, &c. Win- y 7 
vered, is. edtindeane st tochintints IS Gt. Western Railway | Official ........cceee. do, 
i, ee yaa ee 7 nat me mag « ongpagatl pecete do. do do, 
Villa Residence, &c. Banff.............00- I G@. Sutherland ........ Sept. 30 echanics’ Institute, Felling ............) sz yeséeoe H. Miller ......++++.. do. 
Police Matidines Risse .....<0cccsccceee Monmouth Joint Com. |W. Tanner .......... Pablic Lighting of th <p cnenctemeseewe Slough U B.A. ...0c0ee | we eee Oct. 8 
Sewage Disposal Works, Marley ........ Keighley Corporation | W. H. Hopkinson .... do, ei Brigade Station, Halifax............ Halifax Corporation... | J. Farrar .......eece. Oct. 9 
Making-up Park Road, Barnet .......... Barnet Local Board .. | W. H. Mausbridge.... do. Iron Girder Bridge ..............-..++.+--| Morgam Local Board.. | W. Thomas .......... Oct. 10 
GIRL. cLonttieadosbustidde unis Bromley Union R.8.A. | Offcial.........0+. ees. Oct. 1 Restoration of Church, Llangenny, Crick- 
Chancel and Vestry, Cymmer Church, owell ..... ssececescccccsecscseceseces Rev. W. Lioyd Harries; —s_ eaeeceee do, 
DT ccostésbnonahanstensseoosebentdl.. utikeseebe Halliday & Anderson do, Iron Girder Bridge, Liantrisant.......... Pontypridd and Cow- : 
Improvement of Liwynypia-road ........ Ystradyf odwg Loc. Bd.| J. W. Jones .......... do. e , bridge Highway Bas. | J. Griffiths & B. Bird} Oct. 12 
Sewer, Williamstown, Penygraig, &c. .... do. do. do. Municipal Lodging Fouse, Drury-lane.... LondonCountyCouncil | Gibson & Russell .... | Oct. 13 
men (8 a lt do do. do. *External Iron Balconies, Stairs, &c....... = — Old Town 
ent Works, Banbury....| Banbury Corporation | 8. E. Burgess ........ . ~ 9 ~~ lr ag ee a Oficial ....seerreees Oct. 15 
eens —apliatg etree nL] Blaydon Local Board | T. C.'Nicholson ..... do. “Water Supply Works, Melton ............ Suffolk County Asylam 
360 lineal yds. of Sanitary Pipes.......... do. do. do. Comunittee.......... G. Hodson........+e0- Oct. 16 
Pipe Sewer and Stormwater Overflow Extension of Avonmouth Dock, Bristol..| Dock Committee .... | J. M. McCurrick...... do, 
DOME Uildconscbornevtesovensata Sheffield Corporation | G. Alsing .... Oct. 2 Public Hall and Offices, Earlestown...... Newton Impt. Comra. | T. Beesley .........+.. Oct. 17 
rs and Painting, Brighton Cemetery| Brighton Burial Bi.| —.. «s+ do. *Surface Water Bewers...........seeeeeees Eastbourne Twn Coun.,} Officia! ......+-seeeee Oct. 19 
Water Supply Works, Rothes ............ olice Commissioners | Oficial ..........+.. do. *Front Improvement Works .............. Borough of Ramsgate | W. A. Valon, C.E..... Oct. 21 
Alterations, &s. at Workhouse, Glou- *3upply of Electricity for Lighting Pur- 
ge aig lee ee ee Ae ae ET OE Bie ans ee Oct. 3 CB. vecccccccccccccccescvcccccocvccs Festiniog Local Board | Oficial .......e0++0++ Oct. 31 
Branch Promises ...-5..0..-scssecesseees Amble Co-op. Soc..... G. Reavell............ do. sOhurch, Heayiley, Stock port .....2..00.| _ seeveees Paley, Austin, & Paley | No date 
Eight Houses, Hea Moor, Madron........| = «= esseeees DUE «.cnccachecws do. *Renewing Wood Flocrs, Woolwich ...... War Department .... | Official ...ccecccccees do. 
“Kerbing, Tar Paving, &c. Works.......... Hendon Local Board.. | 8.8. Grimley ........ Oct. 5 Iron and Stone Bridges, &c. Westhaugh, 
*Promenade Pier, &C,..++-++++eeeeerreeeees Black pool South Shore near Alba ...-.ceeeeerercees steeee ee Clackmannan C.C. .. | H. Lake .......+.seee. do, 
Pier and Pavilion Widening Embankment of Sidings at} Pontypridd,Caerphilly 
i Me veeee | Thos, P. Worthington do. Pontypridd 2.00.45 ceeccecsceceeceees and Newton Ry. Co.; —=_=_ seveeeee do. 
*Building 72 rooms, &c. Rotherhithe ...... Met. Asylums Board... | Offcial........scoseece do. *Farm, &c. Buildings, Hadleigh .......... Salvation Army...... Bi Gc ck ccoceccce do, 
*Paving WoOrkS.....0.---+eeecscesseecceees Camberwell Vestry .. do. do. 
*Purchase and Pulling-down Houses, &c. .. ——- — Board — do. do. 
Bridge over the River Frome .........++.- sto 2, seboence SEL = enecedewec ston do. 
Devine Closet, &c. Alnwick Workhouse ..| Board of Guardians .. | F. R. Wilson ........ do PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Additions to Norton Canon School, 
amsGees .. ccccccccccsosocoognccoroooe — ater ss a - +o & on ieeven a Applica: 
tons of Square Setts ..........-seeeee elfas rb. Coin. .. | T. mond........ 0. Salar 
Lighting of Gureete and Marine Promenade; Bray Township Com.|; ___......... do. eae ee. AGEHIAENTES. ame emamn poe. “ — 
Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &&........... Swansea Corp......... OEE. citnteecnddeien: do. ‘ 
*Trom Staircases .....-seeccecsecceceeccees City of London Union| —_ newtenee do, 
PNew Workhouse ....ccccscccccsccceccces Guardians of Grimsby *Chief Sanitary Inspector ........cecesess Cape Town Corporatn | 2500.......ccscccccucce Sept. 30 
Ps 3 H. C. Scaping ........ Oct. 6 *Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisanees ....' Guildford Corporation ! 3007...............000 Oct. 3 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv,, vi., and viii. Public Appointments, p. xxi. 
Pe TEA, 








AIx LA CHAPELLE. — Seventy thousand marks 
have been voted by the Municipality for works 

ertaining to the restoration of the Town-hall. 

rofessor Frenzen has been appointed to take 
charge of the work. 

Sypngy, N.S.W.—The Australasian Builder of 
August 15 published a detailed description of the 
new clock and bells which have just been completed 
for the General Post Office at Sydney. The con- 
tract for the clock and bells was entrusted to Mr. 
Henry Daly, of Sydney, under whose immediate 
supervision the cluck has been constructed by 
Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., of Whitchurch, Salop, 
and the bells cast by Messrs. John Taylor & Co., of 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, from the designs 
and specifications, and under the general direction, 
of Lord Grimthorpe. The clock is placed in the 
tower at a height of 150 ft. from the ground, and 
has four dials, each 15 ft. 8in. in diameter. The 
bells on which the clock strikes are five in number, 
the largest, or tenor, weighing 5 tons. The hoist- 
ing of the clock and bells, with all their gear and 
massive iron framework, was successfully accom- 
lished without an accident by the contractor, Mr. 
Daly, under the general supervision of the 
Government Architect, Mr. W. L. Vernon, 
F.R.1.B.A.——The new Imperial Arcade, between 
Pitt-street and Castlereagh-street, has been paved 
with Stuart’s *‘ Granolithic,” under the direction of 
the architect, Mr. Thomas Rowe, F.R.1.B.A. 

Sourn Arrica.—Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, has been instructed by the Corpora- 
tion of Durban, Natal, to draw out plans and 
specifications for the supply of six miles of steel 
tram rail, with all necessary fittings. 


a eH 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND CounTy ENGINEERS.—This Association is, as 
we go to press, on the eve of holding a two-days’ 
meeting in Dublin, the dates fixed being September 
25 and 26. This will be the first occasion on which 
the Association has visited Ireland. The first day’s 
proceedings will include a visit to the Dublin 
Waterworks at Roundwood. On returning to 
Dublin the members will dine together. On the 
second day, the members will meet at ten a.m., in 
the Council Chamber, at the City-hall, Cork-hill, 
Dublin (by permission of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation), when the following papers will be 
read and discussed, viz. :—(a) *‘Sanitary and other 
Works carried out by the Corporation of Dublin,” 
by Mr. Spencer Harty, City Engineer; and (0) 
**Road Maintenance,” by Mr. R. H. Dorman, 
County Surveyor, Armagh. Subsequently there 
will be a reception at the Mansion House, Dawson. 
street, by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who will 
afterwards entertain the members at luncheon. 
Various places of interest will afterwards be visited, 
including the port and dock works at North- 
wall. 

LECTURES AT THE BRITISH MusEuM.—It is 
announced that Miss Millington-Lathbury will, by 
permission of the Trustees, give three lectures in 
the British Museum on Thursdays October 8, 15, 
and 22. The first lecture will be on ‘* Greek 


Dress.” The first part of each lecture will be given 
in the Annexe to tke Mausoleum Room, and 
the second part will consist, as far as possible, of 
illustration from objects in the galleries. 

Mr. ALEXANDER REDGRAVE, C.B., the retiring 
Chief Inspector of Factories, has had a public 
career of over fifty-seven years. For forty-seven 
of these his duties have been connected with the 
np Inspection Department of the Home 

ce. 

‘THE SANITARY RECORD.”—This periodical has 
lately passed into the hands of new proprietors, and 
Miss Hart asks us to mention that it is no longer 
edited by her. 

‘*PEAT STONE” Bricks.—We have received a 
sample brick of a new material called ‘‘ peat stone” 
(Oschwald’s patent, No. 17,795 of 1890). It con- 
sists of a mixture of disintegrated or comminated 
peat and plaster of Paris. It is very light, and 
appears to be very well adapted for use in thin 
partition walls. Light as it is, however, it appears 
from Mr. Kirkaldy’s report to be able to sustain a 
considerable amount of weight without crushing. 
With Mr. Kirkaldy’s test for depression, applied to 
six specimen bricks, the mean results obtained 
were:—With a stress of 1,000 lbs. per square 
inch, a depression of ‘009 in.; with a stress of 
3,000 lbs., *046 in. ; and with a stress of 5,000 lbs., 
*358 in. The bricks are of about the same size as 
an ordinary brick. 

DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS AT CHESTER.— 
The continued operations of the gentlemen who are 
conducting excavations, under the auspices of Cam- 
bridge University, have resulted in the discovery of 
two more memorial stones in the north wall of the 
city near the Northgate. The stones relate to the 
death of two soldiers of the 2nd Roman Legion, 
who were supposed to be stationed at Chester. In 
the course of the progress of the excavaticns in St. 
John-street, where Messrs. Dicksons, Limited, are 
erecting a new warehouse, an interesting relic was 
exhumed in the form of a portion of the old Roman 
wall which marked the eastern limit of the original 
Roman camp. Messrs. Dickson have made arrange- 
ments for leaving it exposed so that it can be easily 
viewed by those who are interested in historical 
finds dating back to the period of the Roman camp. 
—Liverpool Post. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, BomBAy, INDIA.—We 
are informed that Mr. Jos. Blackburn, of Notting- 
ham, has been awarded the contract for the whole 
of the lightning conductors for the new Municipal 
Buildings, Bombay. 

PuBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AT HALIFAX.—On the 
17th inst., Mr. J. T. Harrison, of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held inquiries at the Halifax Town 
Hall, respecting applications to borrow money for 
the improvement of the town. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. Walton), the Borough Engineer (Mr. Escott), 
and others, appeared for the Corporation. A sum 
of 30,560/. was applied for on account of street im- 
provements, including 12,000/. for paving, the rest 
being for new streets—one from Hopwood-lane to 
Parkinson-lane, others on the Wainhouse estate, 
Savile Park-road, and the improvement of Old- 
market and George-street.—Application was made 
for 20,000/. for sewerage in the streets of the town, 

















and 4,000/. for walks and pleasure-grounds, the 
latter including the grounds at Belle Vue.—Mr. 
Williams, architect, explained the plans of the baths 
to be erected opposite Bank Field, for which 7,0001. 
was needed.—The new markets, to be built on the 
present site, from the selected designs of Messrs. 
Leeming Bros., are estimated to cost 54,000/., and 
application was made for 50,000/. Mr. Joseph 
Leeming explained the plans. There was no objec- 
tion to any of the schemes, 

TECHNICAL CLASSES.—As a reminder that long 
evenings are coming, we continue to receive 
numerous prospectuses of technical classes. The 
winter session of the Charterhouse Science and 
Art Schools will commence this Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26. These schools have long been well 
known for useful work.——At the People’s Palace 
Technical Schools, Mile End-road, the fifth winter 
course of technical and practical instruction in 
photography is announced to commence on October 
1, the lecturer being Mr. Charles W. Gamble,—— 
The fifty-ninth session of the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution opens this week. About 200 
classes meet weekly. Among them we may name 
the classes for instruction in quantity-surveying, 
conducted by Mr. Henry Bushell. 

A New KIND oF Roor-TILE.—A Norwegian en- 
gineer, Herr Hauff, has invented a roof-tile that 
will prevent the tearing off of gutters by falling 
snow orice from roofs, and, likewise water, from 
damaging friezes and fronts of houses. It may be 
added that the tiles are to be had from Herr Carl 
A. Andersen, vendor of building nraterials, Chris- 
tiania. 

COLD-RESISTING CEMENT.—An Austrian engineer, 
Herr Reinhofer, has demonstrated that a certain 
amount of crystallised soda diluted in water renders 
cement resistibls to cold. He effected a test with 
a mixture of 1 litre of Portland cement ; 1 litre of 
lime; 3 litres of river sand, with 3 litres of water, 
in .which were dissolved 1 kilo. of soda. The 
cement was exposed for 145 hours under a tempera- 
ture of — 31°5 C. without injury. 

New HARBOUR IN RusstA.—The City of Odessa 
is at present constructing a petroleum harbour at 
the suburb of Peresyp. The works are estimated 
to cost 3,000,000 roubles, and are to be completed 
in the autumn of 1892. Many advantages are ex- 
pected from this harbour. At present a large quan- 
tity of petroleum from Batoum is exported vid 
Odessa. Thus in 1889 the quantity reached 
3,575,000 pood, and in 1890 3,770,000 pood. 

THE SWEDISH WooD AND WooD-PULP TRADE.— 
The imports of Swedish wood to Great Britain 
during the period January-August, 1891, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1890, were 
as follows :— 


1890. 1891. 
Loads. Loads. 
Hewn wood goods ...... 447,745 ... 469,018 


Sawn and dressed ditto 1,171,290 ... 1,091,641 


In consequence of the great falling-off ia the 
imports, prices of wood goods have risen, and 
there is a prospect of a further rise. Through the 
agreement of the Scandinavian Wood-pulp Asso- 
ciation to reduce the output of pulp in 1892 by 25 
per cent., prices have, and are still advancing. 
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BUSINESS CHANGE.—We are informed by Messrs. 
Frank Ashwell & Co., of Leicester, that they have 
divided their business into two departments—the 

engineering” and the “ heating and ventilating.” 
The engineering and foundry will be carried on as 
before, under the style of ‘‘ Frank Ashwell.” In 
the heating and ventilating department, which will 
include all classes of domestic engineering, they 
have taken into partnership Mr. David M. Nesbit, 
who has been with them upwards of seven years. 
The style of the firm will be ‘‘F. Ashwell & Co.” 
The firm is at present engaged, we understand, on 
some large heating and ventilating work at the 
‘“‘Claybury” Asylum for the London County 
Council (in partnership with Messrs. Korting Bros.). 
They also have three large Board schools which are 
being warmed and ventilated by mechanical means, 
the air being blown in. 


—_—- | 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


CONTRACTS AND FarIR WAGES AT LIVERPOOL.— 
At an adjourned meeting of the Liverpool Town 
Council on the 16th inst., the report of a special 
committee appointed to consider the question of 
the wages given by contractors doing work for the 
Corporation came up for consideration. The com- 
mittee had examined witnesses representing various 
trades, and had received communications from Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Manchester, the London County 
Council, Nottingham, Salford, and Sheffield, stating 
that in letting contracts preference was given to 
contractors who gave standard or fair wages to their 
employés. The committee recommended that in 
future the contractor should be required to sign an 
undertaking to pay the rate of wages and observe 
the hours of labour recognised and agreed upon 
between the trades unions and the employers re- 
spectively in the locality in which the work was to 
be performed, and that they should not transfer or 
underlet the contract or any part of it without the 
consent of the Corporation. They did not consider 
it advantageous to take any action in the direction 
of preventing work being done at the homes of the 
workpeople, where the labour was performed under 
satisfactory sanitary conditions. Some of the 
clauses of the report were much debated, and it 
was pointed out that there was a large amount 
of sweating done in Liverpool by middlemen, who 
mado large profits thereby at the expense of the 





workers. Ultimately the report was adopted in its 
entirety. 
— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Meeting in Dublin. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Meeting in Dublin (continued), 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2. 
Architectural Association. — Conversazione 
Westminster Town Hall. 8 p.m. 


es ce ee ae 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


16,305.—WATER SYPHON CISTERNS: A. Ross.—The 
main object of this invention is to drown the noise of 
cisterns, and it consists of what is called the “ silent 
drown pipe.” A tube is fixed to the ballcock,and at the 
down end of tube is an inner bell with holes; then an 
outer bell allowing the water to go down the tube, 
then up the inner bell, and through the holes to outer 
bell, passing silently down the outer bell to the cistern. 
16,601.—SASH-FASTENERS : A. Kiddie.—The distinctive 
features of this invention are (1) that the fastener is 
self-acting on the entire or partial closing of the 
‘window, and (2) to afford a fastener capable of being 
operated from a distance by a cord or other pendent 
connexion. A rack with a suitable number of teeth is 
attached to the lower sash, and a rocking click or catch 
tothe upper sash. From the rocking catch depends an 
arm or lever, to the outer end of which is connected a 
pendent cord, to be pulled upon to depress or withdraw 
the catch from the rack teeth, and allow the sash to be 
drawn down a tooth’s depth or more. The chief 
advantage is the facility afforded for ventilation by 
retaining the sash at a certain elevation with aperature 
for passage of air, whilst illicit opening from outside is 
prevented, and automatic locking follows the sash. 
16,824.—-SLIDING WINDOWS: G. L. Eyles.—By this 
device, sliding windows, such as railway-carriages, &c., 
are supported when partly open, by the flat surface of 
the window being brought against the straight surface 
of rack-plates fixed on each side of the frame. 
19,991.—CASEMENT STays: P. A. Ayton.—The top 
side of the bar is made fluted or channelled up its 
middle, and, the opposite sides forming a bearing for 
the pressure plate, an instantaneous grip is attained. 

8,589 —HINGES: J. Richardson.—A double-fronted 
strap-hinge and eye for heavy wood gates is made by 
having a cast-iron block drilled with a hole to form the 
eye. A strap of wrought iron is doubled round this to 
form the hinge. This saves the labour usually expended 
in welding. 

8,548. —SASH-FASTENER : C. S. Apple (U. 8. A.).—This 
Claims to be a sash-fastener, consisting of a right- 
angled frame, with a curved lever pivotted therein, and 
provided at its lower end with a flat bearing face. 

8,70).—BONDING BRICK: E. Jennings.—This consists 
of a brick with ends ani an incline channel and groove, 
together with a dip edge, is formed in one as a bonding 
brick for walls. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


September 7.—15,090, L. Sargent, Handle for Augers. 
—15,101, E. Lodge and F. Jury, Chemical Treatuient for 
Cleaning Stone, Marble, Granite, &c.—15,112, BR. 


at the 


Richards, Fastening Device for Holding Window-case- 
ments, doors, Desks, &c. in any desired position.— 
15,131, O. Brooke, Supplying Disinfectants to Urinals.— 
15,139, F. Haines, Cement, Pavement, Floors, &c. 

September 8.—15,163, J. Jones, Chisels and Gouges for 
Woodworkers.—15,171, G. Smith, Water-waste Pre- 
venter Syphon Cistern.—15,173, J. Livesley, Covering 
for Wood-cased Stock and Plate Locks.—15,195, C. 
Tomkins and J. Kinder, Buildings, Fire-proof Walls, 
yPartitions, and Roofs.—15,210, H. Warrington, Ovens or 
Kilns for Burning Bricks, Tiles, &c. 

September:9.—15,259, A. Barr, Hinges or Fastenings for 
Windows.—15,281, W. Thomas, Decoration of Artificial 
— and Pavements.—15,291, W. Lawrence, Chimney 

ot. 

September 10.—15,300, M. & E. Woolley, Screws.— 
15,310, J. Hamblet, juor., Bricks for Pavements and 
Floors.—15,347, W. Van der Heyden, Dwellings. _ 

September 11.—15,374, J. Winterflood, Ventilating or 
Chimney Cowls. 

September 12.—15,457, C. Horton, Flushing Tanks. 
15,461, H. Millar and W. Thomson, Draught? Excluder 
for Doors, &c.—15,471, J. Barlow, Safety Windows with 
Automatic Action.—15,509, G. Dolenz, Artificial Stone 
and Marble. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12,147, J. Morley, Syphon Water-waste Preventer.— 
12,245, J. Layzell, Shooting-board for Planing the Ends 
of Mouldings, &c., to any desired angle.—13,415, W. 
Honey, Ventilating Rooms.—13,418, E. Ackers, Treads 
for Floors, Passages, and Stairs.—14,050, A. Parker and 
Others, Bolt and Indicator for Doors.—14,064, L. Wilson, 
Blocks and Tiles for Paving and Flooring, Facing Walls 
and Ceilings, and for similar Purposes. — 14,560, R. 
Adams, Springs for Doors and analogous articles and 
in adjustments and checks for preventing slamming.— 
14,751, T. Jenner, Hinges. 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


15,976, G. Davis and E. Jones, Compounds suitable for 
Coverings for Floors, &c.—16,053, W. McLacklan, Pro- 
duction of Inlaid Designs on Tiles,—18,045, H. Piper, 
Hinges.—18,106, T. Harrison and W. Chaloner, Chimney- 
tops to Prevent Smoky Chimneys.—7,411, W. MacKin- 
non, Chimney-cowl.—12,379, P. Shaeffer and L. Landau- 
der, Sash-fasteners. 


+ 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


SEPTEMBER 15.—By Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 7, 
Sussex-st., Pimlico, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 9/., r. 657., 550/7.—By 
Wilkinson. Son & Welch (at Brighton): 39, Gardner-st., 
Brighton, f., r. 34/., 750J. 

SEPTEMBER 16.—By W. W. Jenkinson: 290, Kensal- 
rd., Kensal Town, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 507., 4002. ; 11, 
Bushey-hill-rd., Camberwell, f., r. 367., 5307.; 7, Bushey- 
hill-rd., f., r. 45/., 6401.—By Inman & Co. : 101 and 103, 
Portobello-rd., Notting-hill, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 16/., 4007. 

SEPTEMBER 17.—By Newbon & Co.: Prospect Villas, 
Leyton, f., r. 317. 4s., 225/.; 165 and 167, Turnpixe-le, 
Hornsey, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 75/., 7451 ; 3, Little Ex- 
mouth-street, Hampstead-rd., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 6/., r. 
391., 50/.; 15, Edmonton-ter., Edmonton, u.t. 74 yrs., 
g.r. 8. 8s., 501.—By Harman Bros.: 98, Fernlea-rd., 
Balham, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 62. 68., 2901.; 82, Penge-rd, 
Anerley, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 9/., 380/.; 35, Horsford-rd, 
Brixton, f.r. 40/., 4752. 

SEPTEMBER 18.—By Baker & Sons: “*The Harrow 
Nursery,” Harrow-on-the-Hill, containing 2a. 3r. 5p., f., 
6007.; enclosures of f. land containing 2la. 3r. 5p., 
Pinner, Middlesex, 1,905/.; a plot of freehold land, 
Mawney’s-rd., Romford, 100/.; the residence, ‘‘ The 
Cedars,” Palm-rd., f., 2207. 


[Contractions used tn these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; L.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum; yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
sq. for square; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/10 O0/1/6 
ton 8/0/0 9/0/0| Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/84  0/0/7 
Teak, E.I... load 98/0/0 14/0/0 
yo ay tw ann wove METALS, 
Ash, Ca —Pigi » 
Birch, do. ..-cee 2/5/0 4/5/0 a er vig.in — 47/4/0 47/5/0 
i sescepes 8/5/0 4/15/0| po “Weish. in 
Fir, Dantsic, &c, 2/0/0 8/10/0) Jonaon..... 6/0/0 6/2/6 
Ch cncagone (10/0 4/10/0| no. ao. at works 
Canada.....+.. 4/17/6  6/10/0 im Wales .... 0/0 5/12/68 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 8/10/0 | no. gtafrordshire, 
Do, yellow .... 2/0/0 5/0/0 in London 6/10/0 6/15/0 
Lath,D'’ntsic,fath 5/0/0 6/0/0 | Copper —Britis ‘ 
ft Bt. Peters 5/0/0 = 7/0/0 | ~ cake and ingot 54/10/0 £5 /0/0 
, : Best selec -» 55/1 56/0/0 
2nd &1ststd100 8/0/90 1070/0) sheets, strong... 66/0/0 0/0/0 
Do, 4th & 8rd.. 7/10/0 8/10/0| pili bars .... 52/5/0 52/12/6 
Do. Riga ...... 6/10/0 0/0 | yexrrowMeratlb. 0/0/58 0/0/64 
Stet yellow =” 10/00 14/0/0| U EAD — Pig, 
st yellow .. 10; : 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/10/0 9/10/0} BPanish.-..ton 12/5/0  12/7/6 
Do. white .... 7/0/0 10/0/0 heomde ..... 12/7/6 12/10/0 
Swedish ..... - .7/0/0 15/10/0| gheet, English, 
White Sea .... 8/10/0 17/0/0| ips. ‘per aq. ft 
Canada,Pinelst 13/0/0 25/0/0| sidupwards .. 14/5/0  0/0/0 
Do. do. 2nd.... 9/0/0 18/0/0| ping ”. 14/15/0 —-0/0/0 
Do. do. 8rd, &. 6/10/0 10/0/0 | 7 PC": Hngtish 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/0/0 10/10/0| " pact ton 27/10/0  0/0/0 
Do. do. 3rd & eofe  7s/0 Vieille Mon 
\ re / 7/10 is aiinieas 28/0/0  0/0/0 
New Brunswick 5/10/0 7/10/0 | qin straits .... 91/5/0 91/15/0 
Battens, allkinds 8/10/0 15/10/0| “4 ustralian .... 91/5/0 91/15/0 
Flooring Boards, English Ingots 94/0/0 94/5/0 
sq., lin, prep. 
Ist macavonecees “ ti OILS. 
« BU wccccees ‘ 
one tunlitles Oa} Oe} | Cocoanué, Cochin 30/0/0 0/0 
Watenone a /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 25/10/0  0/0/0 
Mahogany, Cuba. 44 = 0 Palm, Lage: 25/5/0 25/10/0 
Guar | OAL SA eee. 80/15/0 31/0/0 
Mexican do. do / {5 Do. brown eerese 29/10/0 0/0/0 
Tobasco do. do / /7 | Cottonseed ref... 20/0/0 0/0/0 
Honduras do.. / /64 | Oleine .........- 0/0/0 0/0/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/0/0 13/0/0 | Lubricating, U.S. 4/10/0 5/10/0 
Rose, Rio..... 2.4 saan /0/0 Ze. mane Lets: 6/0/0 11/0/0 
coogt“be ak — Stockholm 
Satin, St. Do- barrel 0/18/6 0/19/0 | 
mingo ......ft 0/0/9 0/1/3| Archangel .... 0/12/0 0/12/6 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





BARGOED.—For the erection of a class-room to Bargoed Board 
School, for the Gelligaer School Board. Mr. John Williams, archi- 
tect, Morgan Town, Merthyr Tydfil :— 

Thomas Williams, Bargoed (accepted) £247 0 0 





BRISTOL.—For rebuilding brick sewer in the parish of St. Philip 
and Jacob, Bristol, for the Bristol Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
T. H. Yabbicom, Assoc,M.Inst.C.E., Bristol :— 

Jacob Monks .....ccccece £1,289 | Martin & Woody, Bristol*.. £835 
Jas. Durnford & Son ...... 957 | * Accepted. 





CROYDON.—For the erection of the East Ward Liberal Club, 
Lower Addiscombe-road, Croydon, Surrey. Mr. D. R. Dale, archi- 
tect :— 
meee @ Biisndecc cocceces £1,360 

1,280 


Ge DOI. occ0ncecousene 
* Accepted. 





CROYDON.—For the erection of seven detached villa-residences, 
in the Normanton-road, Blunt Farm, South Croydon. Mr. D. BR 
Dale, architect :— 

J. Dewdney (accepted 





DARTFORD (Kent).—For two Lancashire steam boilers, a 10-h.p. 
engine, and other works, at the Gore Farm Hospital, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C. :— 


Gross. “ duct Old 

Materials. 
E. A. & H. Sandford ........ £1,450 0 - £32 
Pe Cn EE acccccocceesce 1,425 0 70 
J. TROMPSOMc cccccccccccccce 1,500 0 ° 150 
Clements, Teakes, &Co. .... 1,375 0 50 
ER aD . sansecesnedsoded 1,250 0 25 
Fraser & Fraser ......0...-; 1,227 0 er" 35 
Hickie, Borman, & Co. ...... 1,129 10 ot<< 40 
SO. PERT SHO ccavceesedes 996 edee 85 

Woodhouse & Rawson, Ltd., 

Staffordshire (accepted) 950 0 esse 100 





DUNSTABLE.—For the erection ofja house near Dunstable, for 


Mr. J. Healing. Mr. F. Goldring, architect, Dunstable. Quantities 
by Mr. W. H. Gritten :— 

ee £1,300 0] Marriage .......cccceee £1,200 0 
BAT cc ccpecccepcessé oF Bit hee 1,198 0 
BN cnccnnesnenase 1,212 10 | Pryor (accepted) .,... » 1,198 0 





EASTLEIGH.—For the erection of a new boys’ school, in Cran- 
bury-road, Eastleigh, Southampton, for the South Stoneham School 


Board. Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, architects, 
Southampton :— 

TMs PEED cndadeocene £3,520 O]| J. Crockerell .......... £3,090 0 
Morgan, Isted,& Morgan 3,374 J. Crook & Sons........ 2,997 10 


0 
H. Stevens & Co. ...... 3,367 0 
W. R. &C. Sight ...... 3,317 0 
H. J. Sanders.....ccoee 0 ampton* 948 0 
T. H. Kingerlee....... 3, 0} H. F. Boulton ........ 2,876 0 
*Accepted, subject to the confirmation of the Education Department, 


The Exors. of the late 
Jonas Nichols, South- 








GELLIGAER.—For providing and laying pipes, and constructing 
sewage works at George Inn, Gelligaer, for the Merthyr Tydfil Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. James Jones, surveyor, High-street, 
Cefncoed, near Merthyr :— 

Thomas Evans £346 6 8&| Watkins & Lewis .... £22715 0 
Thomas Evans 335 10 0| ThomasJones,TirPhil* 18810 @ 
* Accepted. 





HANLEY.—For the erection of a two-story warehouse, &c., and 
extensions of offices, at the Phoenix Works, Hanley, for Messrs. 
Harrison & Son. Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, Leek. Quan- 
tities by the architects :— 


SE - cccsvesice GLABB © OF DMM cccecocccsdccs £1,050 7 6 
Fielding..,.......+. Bee -@ Bf GamPicccvccccsééns 1,050 0 0 
Dt ssnsedcenasae 1,144 7 0| Yorke & Goodwin .. 1,045 2 6 
Warburton ........ 1,081 0 0] Bromage, Longton*. 1,040 0 0 
GE svccccescecees 1,079 0 0 * Acceptea,. 





HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—For the ventilation and extension of 
Wesleyan day-school, for the Trustees. Mr. D. Balfour, engineer, 
$81, Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

iis DEA ES. noconnéeceocesesssenseeseenténos 335 0 0 
R. D. Harrison, Houghton-le-Spring (accepted) .. 321 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding No 81, Wimpole-street, Cavendish- 
square. Mr. Frank M. Elgood, architect :— 


GENER - ccccsicccccceses Po Ee rTTTTITTT £2,352 
WUD wo 0cenesagseedes Seen PEED ccccccc. cecceces 2,340 
Hall, Beddall, & Co, ...... 2,304 | McSwimey .....cccccccccse 2,227 
BED cocosccocenssousoues DN, concceeuccesccese 2,190 





LONDON.—<Accepted for additions to the Vicarage, Brondesbury- 
road, Kilburn, for the Rev. Canon Money, M.A. Messrs, Pite & Son, 
architects :— 

Fo, Be GEE Mecancconapeecewsoqccecepecsocosens 





LONDON.—<Accepted for decorations and repairs at St. John's 
Vicarage, Kensal-green. Mr, W. Gordon M., Hills, architect :— 
Wo We SE a bteduicudmeaacacesoechstenenenia £278 0 0 





LONDON.—For gas-fittings at ‘‘The Three Stags,” Lambeth-road, 
for Mr. John German. Mr. Alfred Wright, architect, Kennington- 


road, 8.E. :— 

Hulett & Co. ........ £209 16 0| John Biggs, Borough- 
err 172 0 0 road (accepted) .... £142 0 0 

Hodge & Co. .... sees. 143 12 6 





LONDON.—For gas-fittings at ‘The 
Lewisham-road, for Mr. Thomas Coster. 
architect, 113, Lewisham-road :— 
£116 15 0| John Biggs, Borough- 

113 14 Oj; road (accepted) .... 


Rosemary Branch,” 
Mr. Henry Roberts, 


Buckley & Beach .... £98 17 





LONDON.—For proposed alterations and new shop-fronts to 457 
and 459, Hackney-road. Mr. G. Chuter, architect :— 
G. W. Beale .ccoccccccce £615 0O| Thomerson & Son........ 


e £574 10 
Wetherilt, Lee, & Martin 604 0 





LONDON.—For the erection of dwelling-house and shop at No. 29, 
Blackheath-hill, for Mr. J. Bishop. Messrs. G. & W. Ralph Low, 
architects, 10, Basinghall-street, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 





Holliday & Greenwood .... £1,540 | Matlock ..........sseeeee £1,400 
Oldridge...ccccccccccccccs RAO CEO ccccccccoces sosecese 1,366 
David ..cccccccccccccesese 2,668 | GOEMOER ccccccccccesccccee 1,350 
PEE. .ccccceoscoeeeeet 1,457 | H. L. Holloway, Deptford* 1,347 
JOITATA .occcccccccccesess 1,439 Accep 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the Maryland Point 
Schools, including erection of a caretaker’s residence, for the West 
Ham School Board. Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, 
Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 


G. & G. C. Goodchild...... £3,975 | Norton & Son .........06- 3,090 
G. BRAFPO .ccccccccccscecs 3,180 | Hearle & Farrow.......... 3,087 
W. J. Maddison .......... See b ie GE bsnccneccoecoeseees 3,074 
G. J. Hosking .........++- SIS 1S. MORNE ccccccccccccoce 3,033 
Be TROOE 06+ -cccdccscesecoce 3,102 


* Accepted, subject to approval of the Education Department. 





LONDON.—Accepted for gas-fittings at ‘‘The Manin tke Moon,” 
King’s-road, Chelsea, for Mr. Young :— 
John Biggs, Borough-road ........--eeeeceeeeees 
{Lowest of four tenders. | 





LONDON.—For repairs to the Rectory House, 8. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., for the Rev. Wilson Carlile. Mr, F. Goldring, archi- 


tect, Dunstable :— 
WiiamMs cccccccccccccccces £252 | Marriage .....-..ccccccsece 190 
Grover & SOM ..sccccccesecs 202 | Johnson & Co. (accepted) .. 172 
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' 
LONDON.—For gas-fittings at ‘‘The Grecian,” 228, Strand. W.C., | 


for Mr. Richard Baker. Messrs. Saville & Martin, architects, &7, 
Strand, W.C,. :— 
John Biggs, Borough 
road (accepted) “£178 19 





MALPAS (Salop).—For laying on a supply of water tothe town of 
Malpas, from the Vyrnwy Aqueduct, for the Rural Sawitary 
Authority of the Whitchurch Union. Mr. Geo. Hodson, C.E., 
Loughborough :— 

Wyatt Bros £465 0 0O| John Matthews, Nant- 
Winuard 425 6 6 wich (accepted) . .. £389 0 0 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For new business premises, Skinner-strest, 
for Ur. 8. Smith. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, architects, 
Newport :— 

Moulton & Brownscombe . £4, = Wilkins £4,497 

J. Linton 4,7 The Executors of W. Grad- 

J. G@. Diamond 59! well , 485 

Morgan & Roberts Blackburn (accepted) .... 4,335 
{All of Newport. ] 





PENGE.—For the erection of a laundry at Penge, for the London 
and Provincial Laundry Company. Mr. Ernest Turner, architect, 
246, Regent-street, W. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 26, 
Budge-row, E.C. : 

Higgs & Hill .. £11,940 | fF. & H. F. Higgs . — 

Smith & Co. 11,400 | Simpson & Son 10,678 

Scrivener & Co. ........ - 10,999} Patman & Fotheringham 10,463 

Pee GOR, cocccvcecesoes 1°,954 | Holloway Bros.* 10 250 
10,875 * Accepted. 





SEVENOAKS.—Fer the levelling, metallinvg, making good the 
kerbing, and channelling of the ‘* Vine-court-road,” laying 2,000 
yards super of tar-paving, completing of sewers and storm-water 
sewer, absorbing well, gullies, &c., for the Sevenoaks Local Board. 
Mr. Jabez Mann, C.E., Surveyor :— 

Joseph Jackson pescocecsepoocccooce ecccccccccccecs 
Edmund Isles 
Sidney Hudson, West Dulwich* 
David Marchn, Bromleyt 
* Aceepted on the basis of the Schedule of Prices. 
+ Accepted, and since withdrawn. 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £652. ] 





SHENLEY (Herts).—For building a board school at Shenley, 
Herts. Mr. R. Hill, me 8, Lombard-court, Lombard- street : — 
Nightingale 0| C. Chamberlain 
Leslie & Co. ..cecesceees James Payne 
John Curnow 2' C. Miskin 
Lorden & & Son 
JI.&W 1,940 
Boff Bros. . , 08 Thos, Turner, Watford* 1,937 ° 
James Webb 7 Fomerford & Son 1,91: 

* Accepted, 








SW ANSEA.—For erecting a grand-stand, for the Swansea Cricket 
Club. Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, architect, Swansea, Qnantities sup- 
lied :— 
D. Williams £1,635 | Wm. Williams 
Thos. W. Jenkins 1,610 | Thomas Richards 
Benett Bros. 1,520 | Weavers, Swansea* 
* Accepted. 





TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of a cottage, Cranleigh-road, 
West Green, for Mr. James Baldwin, Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead, 
architects, 7, Finsbury-square :— 

Cc. C, Payne & Sons £395 0 0 
M. A. Brown & Co., JA 





TWICKENHAM.—For repairs to premises, King-street, Twicken- 
ham. Mr. Henry Lovegrove, surveyor :— 
T. J. Messom (accepted) £503 0 0 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘The Builder” 
by Friday Morning s post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘* THE BUILDER " is yoo pirEctT from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarip. To al) parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 268. per annum, To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDBINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Oatherine-street W.OC. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATION 8S VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS: 
ADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- ‘ 


tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 28. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 6d. 
REPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered a -g “7 by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. t 

DOUGLAS FOURDRIN IER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, Ww.Cc, 


Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
betore THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should bein by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPE CI AL, —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
<~<~w~o 2: MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be toy ye: & for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the! latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





eater arenes in ‘The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
an of charge. ‘Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 

cover the postage. 





AN EDITION ‘Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 





— ready. INEPENCE EACH 
READING CA SES, {by Post (carefully packed), 1s, 











WH. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. & F. (we cannot publish lists of names without amounts).— 
W. A. B. (too small for insertion).—J. H. (the subject is not within 
our province).—F. C.—G. A. P. C, (too late). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanted 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot widertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which hare 
been duplicated for other Journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications Sbiror, literary and artistic matters ~_~ 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








HERBERT HANKS, 


CONTRACTOR FOR DECORATIVE | 
AND OTHER WORK. 


Special attention to Interior Decoration and 
Sanitary Work. 











39, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


Che Builver Cathedral Series. 


] SERIES of Ilastrations of all the English and Welsh 

. Cathedrals is now being published in ‘*The Builder,” 

and will be continued, in the first issue of every month, 
until completed. 

The Illustrations in each case include an exterior 
view, reproduced from a drawing specially prepared for the purpose : 
and a ground plan, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and 
style of the several parts. 

There is also a short descriptive article, having reference to the 
Shurch and its surroundings, with sketches of some of the 
details, &c. 

No trouble or expense is being spared to make this series in every 
sense artistic and trustworthy and as such it is confidently offered 
to all lovers of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 

1891. 
I, *CANTERBURY, Drawn by The Editor Jan. 3, 
TI. LicHFIELD 7 W. H Bidlake Feb. 7. 
IIf. St. ALBAN's mn H. W. Brewer’ Mar. 7. 
IV. PETERBOROUGH ,, A. Mitchell April 4, 
V. WELIS a Rk. W. Paul May 2. 
VI, EXETER - A. N. Wilson June & 
VII. SALIsBURY am The Editor July . 
VIIL, Bristo. os R. W. Paul Aug 
1X. Norwicu a” 8S. K. Greenslade Sept. 4 
X. RocHESTER - H. W. Brewer = Oct. 3. 
XI. LincoLn - John Begg Nov. 7. 
XII. GLOUCESTER C. E. Mallows Dec. 5. 
(Farther arr sngements will be duly announced | 

* This number is owt of print, but to prevent disappointment to 
those desirous of possessing the series complete, the VIEW, PLAN, 
AND DESCRIPTION have been re-printed, and they can now be had, 
price ONE SHILLING; by post, ls. 2d, 





. Jor preserving (unfolded) 
Portfolios “Che Butler” LMlustrationg, 
HALF-A-CRowN, by post 3s. 





Office—46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 


FLUATE, 


FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING 
STONE. 
Apply to The BATH STONE FiRMs (LD.), Bath. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the * Weather 
THE OHELYNOH ) Beds,” and is of 8, tay very 


crystalline na 
STON. doubtedly one of the aaa 


durable stones in _— 

run | natere as the Shateak Meme 
BRAMBLEDITOH bat finer in sontieg and ene 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 

Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. HE. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. EB. A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 

















Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floorr, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-roome, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ ADVT. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 

4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvr. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON : 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6and8 Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW: 
Peteshill-road. 
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A PORTION OF A DESIGN FOR A BALL ROOM.—By Mr. WILLIAM 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1891. 
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